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he could neither bring his daughter to life, nor call the 
empress to account, acquiesced patiently in the calamity ; 
but, during some years, he did not communicate to the 
duchess his wife the intelligence of her daughter’s death. 
She, therefore, remaining in ignorance of the catas- 
trophe, continued to believe that the princess was still 
confined at Lhode, or existing somewhere in the deserts 
of Russia. ‘The duchess used even to speak of her as 
being alive in Siberia, and this fact will account for the 
universality of the report.” 

If the account given me by Sir John Dick, relative to 
the supposed Princess Tarrakanoff, left many circum- 
stances dark and unexplained in the history of that 
female, it must be owned that, after considering this 
narrative, no less uncertainty still pervades the story of 
the Princess of Wirtemberg. It is natural to ask, why 
did Catherine cause the princess to be imprisoned, or 
poisoned? Her gallantries, however culpable or noto- 
rious they might be, yet constituted no crime against the 
Empress of Russia; who exhibited in her own conduct, 
an example of emancipation from all restraint and de- 
corum on the article of female irregularities of deport- 
ment. It was the prince, her husband, whom she had 
dishonoured and incensed. What proof is adduced, 
except assertion, that he did not know of the intentions 
of Catherine to confine and banish her? In the case of 
the two emperors, Peter the Third and Ivan, as well as 
in the instances of the pretended Princess Tarrakanoff, 
and of the first Grand Duchess of Russia, the motives 
for her commission of a crime, by depriving them of life, 
are obvious. But none such appear in the instance be- 
fore us. ‘There are, moreover, other particulars which 
may lead us to hesitate in forming a decisive opinion 
on the subject. ‘Che death of the Princess of Wirtem- 
berg at Lhode, was announced and stated in all the 
German almanacs, printed by authority, to have taken 
place on “the 27th September, 1788.” Her husband 
remained a widower near eight years after that event, 
before he attempted to obtain the hand of the princess 
royal of Great Britain. During so long a period of time, 
he seems to have adopted no measures for repelling the 
calumnious reports circulated all over Europe, of his 
participation in the death of his wife: reports which, 
however false, yet had made the most unfavourable im- 
pression, even in England. It is true that George the 
Third became perfectly convinced of his innocence, be- 
fore he consented to the union of the prince with his 
eldest daughter. But, though the king yielded to the 
proofs brought upon this point, yet it is well known that 
he did it with reluctance and hesitation; rather giving 
way to the princess’s avowed wishes on the subject, than 
himself desiring, or approving, the match. So far indeed 
was he from pushing forward the alliance, that I know 
from good authority, he offered the princess, after all the 
preliminaries were adjusted, and the marriage was fixed, 
to break it off, if she chose to decline it; taking on him- 
self, personally, the whole responsibility of its failure. 
Certain it is, that the negotiation advanced much more 
rapidly after the decease of the empress, and on the 18th 
of May, 1797, the nuptials were solemnised. Over the 
nature, as well as over the author, of the first Princess 
of Wirtemberg’s death, a deep or impenetrable veil is 
drawn. We must leave it to time to unfold, if it does 
not rather remain, as is more probable, for ever pro- 
blematical. 


PRINCESSES OF THE BRUNSWICK FAMILY. 


Before I quit this subject, I cannot help remarking, 
that during the course of the eighteenth century, the 
family of Brunswick, in its different branches, produced 
no less than five princesses, who exhibited in succession 
the most conspicuous examples of human infelicity. The 
first of them was Sophia of Brunswick Zell, married to 
George the First ; who, for her alledged but unproved 
gallantries with Count Konigsmark, was confined nearly 
forty years, at the sequestered seat of Ahlden, in the 
electorate of Hanover, where she expired in 1726. 
Charlotte-Christina of Brunswick Blankenberg, who es- 
poused in 1711, the Czarowitz Alexis, only son of Peter 
the Great, a princess endowed by nature with almost 
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every amiable and estimable quality of body and of 
mind—equally beautiful and virtuous—fell a victim, 11) 
the flower of her youth, to the ferocious treatment that 
she experienced from her husband. She died at Peters- 
burgh, in child-bed, at twenty-one years of age, in 1715; 
lamented by the whole empire, except by Alexis, whose 
brutal character rendered him incapable of appreciating 
her value. Brunswick Wolfenbuttel furnished the next 
instance, in the person of Elizabeth, married in 1765, to 


the late King of Prussia, then only prince royal ; divorced | 


four years afterwards, for her irregularities; confined at 


Stettin, where I have seen her in 1774; ani who, I be- | 


lieve, still survives, forgotten and unknown, in some part 
of the Prussian dominions, after having witnessed the 
temporary subversion of her own house, and the calama- 
ties inflicted on that of Brandenburgh, by Bonaparte. 
Caroline Matilda of Brunswick Lunenburg, posthumous 
daughter of Frederick, late Prince of Wales, and sister 
of George the Third, is the fourth in this enumeration. 
Banished by a revolution fiom Denmark, in 1772, 
effected in the name of Christian the Seventh, her im- 


becile husband ; she only survived it about three years, | 


terminating her short career, in the prime of life, at Zell, 


in 1775. Augusta Caroline, of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, | 


whose melancholy history, and whose ambiguous end, 
we have been surveying, closes the list. It must be 
esteemed singular, that in the lapse of scarcely a hun- 


dred years, such a fatality should seem to have marked | 


so many females of that illustrious family. 


AN APPARITION STORY. 


In the autumn of 1778, I visited Dresden for the 
second time: a court which was rendered peculiarly 
agreeable to the English at that period, by the hospi- 
tality and polished manners of his majesty’s minister to 
Saxony, Sir John Stepney ; one of the finest gentlemen 
who has been employed on foreign missions, during the 
course of the present reign. Dresden was then a place 
where the Illuminés had made a deep and general im- 


pression on the public mind; Schrepfer having chosen it, | 


only a few years earlier, for the scene of his famous ex- 
hibition of the apparition of the Chevalier de Saxe. 
Having given, in a former work, some account of that 
extraordinary imposition, I shall not resume the subject 
here; but I cannot help relating another somewhat 


similar story, which was told me, during my residence | 


in Dresden, by the Count de Felkesheim. He was a 
Livonian gentlemen, settled in Saxony, of a very im- 
proved understanding, equally superior to credulity as 
to superstition. Being together in the month of October, 
1778, and our discourse accidentally turning on the cha- 
racter and performances of Schrepfer—I have con- 


| 


versed,” said he to me, “ with several of the individuals | 


who were present at the scene of the spectre or phantom, 
presented by him in the gallery of the palace of the Duke 
of Courland. They all agreed in their account of the 
leading particulars. Though I do not pretend to explain 


by what process or machinery that business was conduct- | 


ed, [ have always considered him as an artful impostor, 
and his audience as dupes. Yet am I not so decid- 
edly sceptical on the possibility of supernatural appear- 
ances, as to treat them with ridicule, because they may 
seem to be unphilosophical. I received my education 


{ 


in the University of Konigsberg, where I had the advan- | 
tage of atiending lectures in ethics, and mora! philosophy, | 


delivered by a professor who was esteemed a very supe- 
rior man in those branches of science. He had, never- 
theless, though an ecclesiastic, the reputation of being 
tinctured with incredulity, on various points connected 
with revealed religion. When, therefore, it became 
necessary for him, in the course of his lecture’, to treat 
on the nature of spirit as detached from matter, to dis- 
cuss the immortality of the soul, and to enter on the 
doctrine of a future state, I listened, with more than 
ordinary attention, to his opinions, In speaking of all 
these mysterious subjects, there appeared to me to be so 
visible an embarrassment, both in his language and his 
expressions, that I felt the strongest curiosity to question 
him further respecting them. Fnding myself alone with 





him soon afterwards, I ventured to state to him my re- 


{ 





marks on his deportment, and I entreated him to tell me 
if they were well founded, or only imaginary sugges- 
tions.” 

«“ The hesitation which you noticed,” answered he, 
“ resulted from the conflict that takes place within me, 
when I am attempting to convey my ideas on a sub- 
ject where my understanding is at variance with the 
testimony of my senses. I am, equally from reason and 
reflection, disposed to consider with incredulity and con- 
tempt, the existence of apparitions. But, an appearance 
which I have witnessed with my own eyes, as far as 
they, or any of the perceptions can be confided in; and 
which has even received a sort of subsequent confirma- 
tion from other circumstances connected with the origi- 
nal fact, leaves me in that state of scepticism and sus- 
pense which pervaded my discourse. I will communicate 
to you its cause. Having been brought up to the pro- 
fession of the church, I was presented by Frederick 
William the First, late King of Prussia, to a small bene- 
fice, situated in the interior of the country, at a consider- 
able distance south of Konigsberg. I repaired thither 
in order to take possession of my living, and found a 
very neat parsonage house, where I passed the night in 
the bed-chamber which had been occupied by my prede- 
cessor. It was in the longest days of summer; and on 
the following morning, which was Sunday, while lying 
awake, the curtains of the bed being undrawn, and it 
being broad daylight, I beheld the figure of a man, 
habited in a sort of loose gown, standing at a reading 
desk, on which lay a large book, the leaves of which he 
appeared to turn over at intervals. On each side of him 
stood a little boy, in whose faces he looked earnestly 
from time to time, and as he looked, he seemed always 
to heave a deep sigh. His countenance, pale and dis- 
consolate, indicated severe distress of mind. I had the 
most perfect view of these objects; but, being impressed 
with too much terror and apprehension to rise, or to ad- 
dress myself to the appearances before me, I remained 
for some minutes a silent and breathless spectator, with- 
out uttering a word, or altering my position. At length 
the man closed the book, and then taking the children, 
one in each hand, he led them slowly across the room; 
my eyes eagerly following him, till the three figures gra- 
dually disappeared, or were lost behind an iron stove, 
which stood at the farthest corner of the apartment. 

“However deeply and awfully I was affectefl by the 
sight which I had witnessed, and however incapable I 
was of explaining it to my own satisfaction, yet I re- 
covered sufficiently the possession of my mind to get up; 
and, having hastily dressed myself, [ left the house. The 
sun was long risen, and directing my steps to the-church, 
I found that it was open; but the sexton had quitted it, 
and on entering the chancel, my mind and imagination 
were so strongly impressed by the scene which had re- 
cently passed, that I endeavoured to dissipate the recol- 
lection, by considering the objects around me. In almost 
ull the Lutheran churches of the Prussian dominions, it 
is an established usage to hang up against the walls of 
some part of the building, the portraits of the successive 
pastors or clergymen, who had held the living. A num- 
ber of these paintings, rudely performed, was suspended 
in one of the aisles. ButI had no sooner fixed my eyes 
on the last in the range, which was the portrait of my 
immediate predecessor, thaa they became riveted to the 
object; as I instantly recognised the same face which I 
had beheld in my bed-chamber, though not clouded by 
the same deep expression of melancholy or distress. 

«“ The sexton entered, as I was still contemplating 
this interesting head, and I immediately began a conver- 
sation with him, on the subject of the persons who had 
preceded me in the living. He remembered several in- 
cumbents, concerning whom, respectively, I made various 
enquiries, till I concluded by the last, relative to whose 
history I was particularly inquisitive. ‘We considered 
him,’ said the sexton ‘as one of the most learned and 
amiable men who have ever resided among us. His 
charities and benevolence endeared him to all his parish- 
ioners, who will long lament his loss. But he was car- 
ried off in the middle of his days, by a lingering illness, 
the cause of which has given rise to many unpleasant 
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reports among us, and which still form matter of conjec 
ture. It is however commonly believed, that he died oi 
a broken heart.’ My curiosity being still more warmly 
excited by the mention of this circumstance, I eagerly 


pressed him to disclose to me what he knew or had | 
Many of the British grenadiers, though capable of ac- 


heard on the subject. ‘ Nothing respecting it,’ answered 
he, ‘is absolutely known, but scandal had propagated a 
story of his having formed a criminal connection with a 
young woman of the neighbourhood, by whom, it was 
even asserted, that he had two sons. As a confirmation 
of the report, 1 know that there certainly were two chil- 
dren, who have been seen at the parsonage; boys of about 
four or five years old. But they suddenly disappeared, 
some time before the decease of their supposed father ; 
though to what place they are sent, or what is become of 
them, we are wholly ignorant. It is equally certain, 
that the surmises and unfavourable opinions formed re- 
specting this mysterious business, which must necessa- 
rily have reached him, precipitated, if they did not pro- 
duce, the disorder of which our late pastor died: but he 
is gone to his account, and we are bound to think chari- 
tably of the departed.’ 

“It is unnecessary to say with what emotions I lis- 
tened to this relation, which recalled to my imagination, 
and seemed to give proof of the existence, of all that I 
had seen. Yet, unwilling to suffer my mind to become 
enslaved by phantoms which might have been the effect 
of error or deception, I neither communicated to the 
sexton the circumstance which I had just witnessed, nor 
even permitted myself to quit the chamber where it had 
taken place. I continued to lodge there, without ever 
again witnessing any similar appearance; and the recol- 
lection itself insensibly began to wear away as the au- 
tumn advanced. When the approach of winter rendered 
it necessary to light fires through the house, I ordered 
the iron stove that stood in the room, and behind which 
the figure which I had beheld, together with the two 
boys, seemed to disappear, to be heated for the purpose 
Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in making the attempt, the stove not only smoking 
intolerably, but emitting a most offensive smell. Having, 
therefore, sent for a blacksmith to inspect and repair it, 
he discovered, in the inside, at the farthest extremity, the 
bones of two small human bodies, corresponding perfect- 
ly in size, as well as in other respects, with the descrip- 


of warming the apartinent. 


tion given me by the sexton, of the two boys who had 
This last circumstance 
completed my astonishment, and appeared to confer a 
sort of reality on an appearance, which might otherwise 
have been considered as a delusion of the senses. I 
resigned the living, quitted the place, and returned 
to Konigsberg: but it has produced upon my mind 
the deepest impression, and has, in its effects, given 
rise to that uncertainty and contradiction of  senti- 
ment which you remarked in my late discourse.” Such 
was Count Felkesheim’s story, which, from its singula- 
rity, appeared to me deserving of commemoration, in 
whatever contempt we may justly hold similar anecdotes. 


een seen at the parsonage, 


SIR WILLIAM AND LADY HAMILTON. 

One of the most interesting portions of my life was the 
time that I passed at Naples, in the summer of 1779. 
Sir William Hamilton, bis majesty’s minister, constituted 
in himself the greatest source of entertainment, no less 
than of instruction, which that capital then afforded to 
He honoured me with his friendship, which 
he continued to the end of his life. In his person, though 
tall and meagre, with a dark complexion, a very aquiline 
nose, and a figure which always reminded me of Rolando 
in “Gil Blas,” he had nevertheless such an air of in- 


strangers, 


telligence blended with distinction in his countenance, 
as powerfully attracted and conciliated every beholder. 
His mother, Lady Archibald Hamilton, enjoyed, as is 
well known, a very distinguished place in the favour of 
Frederick, late Prince of Wales, and Sir William him- 
self was brought up from early life with his present 
majesty, to whom he became, after his accession to the 
crown, an equerry. At a very early period he entered 
into the army, and was at the battle of Fontenoy, as 
well as, I think, at that of La Feldt. I wish that it 
were possible to relate with delicacy an anecdote that he 
recounted to me of the former action. “ We were ex- 
posed,”’ said he, “ on that occasion, as is well known, to 
a very severe and murderous fire of artillery for a long 
time, without the power of moving; so peremptory were 


the orders issued, that we should remain on the ground 
9 





where we were stationed. The cannon balls, from time 
' 


| to time, swept away whole files, and produced sensations 


| present. 





by no means agreeable, even among the firmest persons 
I had then an opportunity of seeing exempli- 
fied the physical effects of fear on the human body. 


tively facing death in any shape, and ardently desirous 
to march against the enemy, yet experienced, internally 
and involuntarily, the most violent pains. Unable to 
support them, pressed by an irresistible necessity, and 
compelled to remain fixed in the same place, several of 
them se détroussoitnt, présentoient le derriere aux ca- 
nons de l’ennemi, et firent feu; thus endeavouring to 
exhibit a proof of their contempt for the very danger of 
which they felt within themselves the strongest sen- 
sations.” 

The versatility of Sir William Hamilton’s character 
constituted one of the most interesting features of his 
composition. Endowed with a superior understanding, 
a philosophic mind, and a strong inclination to the study 
of many branches of science, or of polite letters, which, 
as is well known, he cultivated with distinguished suc- 
cess; he was equally keen as a sportsman in all the 
exercises of the field. After being~actively occupied in 


| studying the phenomena of Vesuvius, like the elder 


Pliny, or in exploring the antiquities of Pompeii and of 
Stabia, with as much enthusiasm as Pausanias did those 
of ancient Greece; he would pass whole days, and al- 
most weeks; with the King of Naples, either hunting or 
shooting in the royal woods, or more laboriously engaged 
in an open boat, exposed to the rays of a burning sun, 
harpooning fish in the bay’of Castellamare. When 'e- 
yond seventy years of age, he preserved undiminished 
his love of these sports, particularly of fishing, which 
lhe followed with great ardour, thus mingling pursuits or 


| passions of the mind and of the body, rarely united in 


| the same man. 


l have seen him, not more than two 
years before his decease, perform the “ tarantela,” an 
Apulian dance, which, as it is undoubtedly a copy of the 
bacchant amusements of antiquity, demanded no slen- 
der portion of animal strength and spirits. The occa- 
sion was so remarkable that I am induced to relate the 
particulars. Intelligence of the glorious victory obtained 
by the English fleet under Lord Nelson, before Copen- 
hagen, arrived in London, on Wednesday the 15th of 
April, 1801. Sir William Hamilton then resided in 
Piccadilly. About ten o’clock that evening I went to 
his house with Sir John Macpherson. We found as- 
sembled there the Dukes of Gordon and Queensbury, 
Lord William Gordon, Monsieur de Calonne, Mr. Charles 
Greville, Sir William’s nephew, the Duke de Noia, a 
Neapolitan nobleman; Mr. Kemble, the celebrated come- 


| dian, and his wife; the Reverend Mr. Nelson, now earl 


of that name, with some other persons. Lady Hamil- 


| ton, inspired by the recent success of Lord Nelson against 


} 


‘ 


the Danes, of which victory he had transmitted her, with 
his remaining hand, all the particulars as they occurred, 
from the Ist up to the 8th of April, the day when the de- 
spatches came away ; after playing on the harpsichord, 
and accompanying it-with her voice, undertook to dance 
the “ tarantela.” 

Sir William began it with her, and maintained the 
conflict, for such it might well be esteemed, for some 
minutes. When unable longer to continue it, the Duke 
de Noia sueceeded to his place ; but he, too, though near 
forty vears younger than Sir William, soon gave in, 
from extenuation. Lady Hamilton then sent for her 
own maid servant, who being likewise presently ex- 
hausted, after a short time, another female attendant, a 
Copt, perfectly black, whom Lord Nelson had presented 
her, on his return from Egypt, relieved her companion, 
It would be difficult to convey any adequate idea of this 
dance; but the fandango and seguedilla of the Spaniards, 
present an image of it. Madame de Stael has likewise 
attempted to describe it, and has made “ Corinna’ per- 
form it at a ball in Rome, with the Prince of Amalfi, a 
Neapolitan, for her partner; but she has softened down 
the voluptuous features that render it too powerful over 
the imagination and the senses. Yet she admits the 
«“ Melange de pudeur et de volupté,” inherent in the ex- 
hibition, which conveyed an idea of the Bayadeéres or 
Indian dancing girls. Madame de Stael’s “Corinna” 
could not be more familiar with the attitudes of the an- 
tique statues, than was Lady Hamilton, nor more capable 
.of transporting the spectators to Herculaneum, by her 


| accurate and picturesque imitation of the models there 





left us, with which she seemed at times to identify her- 
self. Castanets, and the tambour de basque, constitute 
essential accompaniments of the performance, which, at 
its termination, from the physical exertions necessary, 
left her in a state of dissolution, like the Delphic priest- 
ess overcome by the inspiration of Apollo, or, perhaps, 
more like Semelé, as Corregio has painted her, after her 
interviews with Jove. We must recollect that the two 
performers are supposed to be a satyr and a nymph, or 
rather a faun and abacchante. It was certainly not of a 
nature to be performed, except before a select company, 
as the screams, attitudes, starts, and embraces, with which 
it was intermingled, gave it a peculiar character. I men- 
tioned it principally in order to show Sir Witiiam Hamil- 
ton’s activity and gaiety at that advanced period of life, 
Though a finished courtier, he preserved such an inde- 
pendence of manner, without any mixture of servility 
or adulation, as seemed eminently to qualify him for the 
diplomatic profession. His conversation offered a rich 
diversity of anecdote. With these qualifications, it 
cannot excite wonder that he formed the delight and 
ornament of the court of Naples. No foreign minister, 
not even the family ambassadors of France and Spain, 
resident there, enjoyed in so eminent a degree the favour 
or affection of bis Sicilian majesty. Nor was the attach- 
ment of that prince to Sir William merely limited 
to hunting or fishing parties, He gave the English 
envoy many solid provfs of sincere regard; a regard 
that extended to the British crown and nation. One 
striking instance of this partiality took place in June, 
1779, while I was at Naples. The King of Spain, 
Charles the Third, having written confidentially to his 
son Ferdinand, that he should probably be induced soon 
to take part with Louis the Sixteenth, by entering into 
a war with Great Britain, as he effectively did immedi- 
ately afterwards, the King of Naples, though enjoined 
by his father to secrecy, communicated the letter itself 
to Sir William Hamilton. He even accompanied the 
disclosure, with the assurance of his deep regret at the 
adoption of such a line of policy ; and his own firm de- 
termination never to enter into the combination against 
England, though himself a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon, and included in “the family compact” by name. 
Sir William transmitted the king’s communication, as 
well as his assurance on the point, without delay to Lord 
North, then first minister. I received this anecdote from 
himself at Naples. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


It was in Sir William’s and the first Lady Hamilton’s 
company, that I learned a number of curious as well as 
authentic pasticulars, relative to the King and Queen of 
Naples. Ferdinand the Fourth was then in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age; tall, muscular, and active in his 
frame, capable of immense fatigue, and apparently form- 
ed for long life. His features were coarse and harsh, his 
nose immoderately long, like that of his father and bro- 
ther, Charles the Third and Charles the Fourth, Kings 
of Spain: but, nevertheless, though the component 
parts of his face might separately be esteemed ugly, the 
general expression of his countenance had in it some- 
thing intelligent, and even agreeable. There was an 
unpolished simplicity, or rather a rude nature, in his 
manner, attitudes, deportment, and conversation, which 
pleased for a double reason; on account of its own in- 
trinsic claim to be liked, and as being rarely found on a 
throne, where we naturally expect disguise, artifice, and 
habits of concealment. If he conversed little with 
strangers, he seemed at least, when he talked, always to 
say what he thought; and he betrayed no defect of na- 
tural understanding, though be was altogether destitute 
of that elegance and art which frequently veil the want 
of information. He always reminded me of a rustic, 
elevated by fortune or accident to a crown; but it was 
an amiable, honest, sensible, well-intentioned rustic, not 
altogether unworthy of such an elevation, 

The Queen of Naples, who was not quite twenty-seven 
years old at this time, scemed much better fitted to re- 
present the majesty of the throne, and to do the honours 
of acourt. Though neither possessing beauty of face, 
nor loveliness of person, yet was she not absolutely 
deficient in either r ; and if her figure might be 
esteemed too large, still it wanted neither grace, dignity, 
nor even attractions. She is the only queen whom I 
ever saw weep in public, before a crowd of both sexes, 
assembled in ber own palace, on a gala day. The 
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festival on which I was presented to her, happened to be 
the anniversary of the loss of her eldest son, who expired 
exactly a year before, in 1778. He wasa very fine boy, 
of promising expectations, to whom his mother was pas- 
sionately attached. The ignorance of the Neapolitan 
physicians, as it was believed, had caused his death ; for, 
being seized with a violent sickness and pain in his 
stomach, from which, an emetic, promptly administered, 
might probably have relieved him, they had the impru- 
dence to bleed him, and thereby brought on fatal convul- 
sions. Such was the queen’s distress, at the recollection 
of the event which had taken place on this painful anni- 
versary, that she was unable to repress her emotions. 
In the presence-chamber of the palace at Naples, she 
stood under a canopy, her right hand held out to the 
nobility and coutiers, as they approached to kiss it— 
holding in her left a handkerchief with which she per- 
perpetually wiped her eyes, that were suffused in tears. 
It was difficult not to be favourably impressed towards a 
princess capable of giving such an involuntary testimony 
of her maternal tenderness, in a place and situation 
where it was impossible to suspect her of artifice or 
affectation. 

Having drawn this imperfect outline of the King and 
Queen of Naples, from my own personal observations, I 
shall enumerate some of the particulars respecting them, 
which I collected in the course of conversation from Sir 
William or Lady Hamilton. I mean, his first wife, who 
was @ most accomplished and superior woman. 


“No European sovereign, without exception,” said 
Sir William, “has been so ill educated as the King of 
Naples. He is not even master of any language, except 
Italian, without making a painful effort; and his ordi- 
nary Italian is a Neapolitan dialect, such as the lowest 
of his subjects, the lazaroni, speak in their intercourse 
with each other. It is true that he understands French, 
and converses in it when indispensable—but he rarely 
reads any French author, and still more rarely attempts 
to write in that language. All the correspondence that 
takes place between him and his father, the King of 
Spain, is carried on in the common Neapolitan jargon. 
They write very frequently and largely to each other; 
but seldom does this intercourse embrace political sub- 
jects: their letters, of which I have seen numbers, being 
filled with accounts of the quantity and variety of the 
game respectively killed by them, in which the great 
ambition of each prince is to exceed the other. Ferdi- 
nand, indeed, who scarcely ever reads, considers as the 
greatest of misfortunes, a rainy day, when the weather 
proves too bad for him to go out to the chase. On such 
occasions, recourse is had to every expedient by which 
time may be killed, in order to dissipate his majesty’s 
ennui, even to the most puerile and childish pastimes. 
The king’s education was systematically neglected: for 
Charles the Third, alarmed at the imbecility of his eldest 
son, Philip, Duke of Calabria, who, on account of his 
recognised debility of understanding, was wholly set 
aside from the right of succession, strictly ordered, at his 
departure for Spain, in 1759, that this, his third son, 
should not be compelled to apply to any severe studies, 
or be made to exert any close application of mind. 

“T have frequently seen the unfortunate Duke of Ca- 
labria, who has only been dead a few years, and who 
was, by his birth, heir to the Spanish monarchy. He 
attained to manhood, and was treated with certain dis- 
tinctions, having chamberlains placed about him in con- 
stant attendance, who watched him with unremitting 
attention—as, otherwise, he would have committed a 

_ thousand excesses, Care was particularly taken to keep 
him from having any connection with the other sex, for 
which he manifested the strongest propensity ; but it 
became at last impossible to prevent him altogether from 
attempting to emancipate himself in this respect. He 
has many times eluded the vigilance of his keepers, and 
on seeing ladies pass through the apartments of the 
palace, would attack them with the same impetuosity 
as Pan or the satyrs are described by Ovid, when pur- 
suing the nymphs, and with the same intentions. More 
than one lady of the court has been critically rescued 
from his embraces. On particular days of the year, he 
was allowed to hold a sort of court, or levee, when the 
foreign ministers repaired to his apartments, to pay 
their compliments to him: but his greatest amusement 
consisted in having his hand held up by his attendants, 

while gloves were put upon it, one larger than another, 
3 


to the number of fifteen or sixteen. His death was 
justly considered as a fortunate event, under such circum- 
stances of incurable imbecility. 

“ Before the present king fully attained his seventeenth 
year, the Marquis Tanucci, then prime minister, by direc- 
tions sent from the court of Madrid, provided him a wife. 
The Archduchess Josepha, one of the daughters of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, being selected for Queen of 
Naples, and being represented to young Ferdinand as 
a princess equally amiable in her mind as she was 
agreeable in her person, he expected her arrival with 
great pleasure, mingled even with some impatience. So 
much more severely was it natural that he should feel 
the melancholy intelligence, when it arrived from Vienna, 
that she was dead of the small-pox. In fact, he mani- 
fested as much concern at the event as could perhaps be 
expected in a prince of his disposition, and at his time 
of life, for the death of a person whom he had never 
seen. 
chagrin on the occasion was, its being considered indis- 


unusual renunciation: but, having consented to it from 
a sense of decorum, he immediately set about endea- 


ner that circumstances would admit—an attempt in 
which he was aided by the noblemen in waiting about 
his person. They began therefore with billiards, a game 
which his majesty likes, and at which he plays with skill. 


gambols. At length, one of the gentlemen, more in- 
genious than the others, proposed to celebrate the funeral 
of the deceased archduchess. The idea, far from shock- 
ing the king, appeared to him, and to the whole com- 
pany, as most entertaining ; and no reflections, either on 
the indecorum, or want of apparent humanity in the 
proceeding, interposed to prevent its immediate realisa- 
tien. Having selected one of the chamberlains, as 
proper, from his youth and feminine appearance, to repre- 
sent the princess, they habited him fn a manner suitable 
to the mournful occasion, laid him out on an open bier, 
according te the Neapolitan custom at interments—and 
in order to render the ceremony more appropriate, as 
well as more accurately correct, they marked his face 
and hands with chocolate drops, which were designed to 
imitate the pustules of the small-pox. All the apparatus 


through the principal apartments of the palace at Portici, 
Ferdinand officiating as chief mourner. Having heard 
of the archduchess’s decease, I had gone thither on that 


majesty on the misfortune; and entering at the time, I 


incredible, and would not obtain belief. 

“ The Archduchess Caroline being substituted in place 
of her sister, and being soon afterwards conducted from 
Vienna to Naples, the king advanced in person as far as 
the ‘ Portella,’ where the Neapolitan and papal territo- 
ries divide, in order to receive his new bride. She was 
then not sixteen years old, and though she could not by 
any means be esteemed handsome, yet she possessed 
many charms. Ferdinand manifested on his part neither 
ardour nor indifference for the queen. On the morning 
after his nuptials, which took place in the beginning of 
May, 1768, when the weather was very warm, he rose 


leaving his young wife in bed. Those courtiers who 
accompanied him having enquired of his majesty how 
he liked her, ‘ Dormé com un amazzata,’ replied he, ¢ et 


here we are familiarised to far greater violations of pro- 
priety and decency. 


studiously concealed even by the vulgar, here are openly 
performed. When the king has made a hearty meal, 
and feels an inclination to retire, he commonly commu- 
nicates that intention to the noblemen around him in 
waiting; and selects the favoured individuals, whom, as 
a mark of predilection, he chooses shall attend him. 
‘ Sono ben pransato,’ says he, laying his hand on his 
belly, ‘Adesso bisogna un buona panchiata.’ The 








persons thus preferred then accompany his majesty, 


day, in order to make my condolence privately to his | 


in any other country of Europe, would be considered as | 


But, a circumstance which greatly augmented his | 


| 


pensable for him not to take his usual diversion of hunt- | 
ing or fishing, on the day that the account reached Naples. | 
Ferdinand reluctantly submitted to such a painful and | 


stand respectfully around him, and amuse him by their 
conversation during the performance.” 

However strong this fact may appear, and however 
repugnant to our ideas of decency, it has been for suc- 
cessive centuries perfectly consonant*to the manners of 
the Italians in general, and scarcely less so to those of 
the French. D’Aubigné, a grave writer in the “ Me- 
moirs of his own Life,” does not hesitate to relate, in 
the most circumstantial manner, the narrow escape 
which Henry the Fourth, his master, had of being 
knocked on the head while engaged in this necessary 
function. Nay, D’Aubigné composed-a “ quatrain” on 
the adventure, which he has transmitted to posterity. 
The story is so naturally related, and is so characteristic 
of the nation, that I cannot resist giving it in the words 
of the author, which I shall not however venture to 
translate. Henry, who was then only King of Navarre, 
having effected his escape from Paris, in 1575, on which 
occasion D’Aubigné accompanied him, they passed the 
river Seine at Poissy, and soon afterwards stopped to 
refresh themselves in a village. Here, says D’Aubigné, 
“the king étant allé faire ses affaires dans un tet @ 
cochons, une vieille, qui le surprit en cet état, lui auroit 


| fendue la téte par derriére, d'un coup de serpe, sans 


vouring to amuse himself within doors, in the best man- | 


When they had continued it for some time, leap-frog was | 
tried, to which succeeded various other feats of agility or | 


being ready, the funeral procession began, and proceeded | 


became an eye-witness of this extraordinary scene, which, | 


at an early hour, and went out as usual to the chase, 


suda com un porco.’ Such an answer would be esteemed 
any where, except at Naples, most indecorous; but | 


| 


Those acts and fanctions which | 
are never mentioned in England, and whieh ,are there | 








moi qui parai le coup.” Itis clear, from this circum- 
stance, that D’Aubigné must have been close to his 
royal master at the time. Then follows the ludicrous 
epitaph which he made for the occasion, on a supposi- 
tion that the old woman had killed the king. 


«“ Cy git un roi, grand par merveille, 
Qui mourut comme Dieu permet, 
D’un coup de serpe d’une vieille, 
Ainsi qu’il chioit dans un tet.” 

His predecessor, Henry the Third, it is well known, 
was stabbed in the belly, of which wound he died, in 1589, 
while sitting on the chaise percée ; in which indecorous 
situation he did not scruple to give audience to Clement, 
the regicide monk, who assassinated him. Marshal Su- 
warrow, in our own time, received his aids-du-camp and 
his general officers precisely in a similar manner. . Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, as the Duke de St. Simeon informs 
us, thought those moments so precious that she com- 
monly accompanied Louis the Fourteenth to the “ garde- 
robe.” So did Louvois, when minister of state. The 
Duke de Vendome, while commanding the armies of 
France in Spain and Italy, at the commencement of the 
last century, was accustomed to receive the greatest per- 
sonages on public business, in the same situation. We 
have Cardinal Alberoni’s authority for this fact. If we 
read the account written by Du Bois, of the last illness 
of Louis the Thirteenth, we may there sce whgt humi- 
liating functions Anne of Austria performed for that 
prince in the course of his malady, over which an Eng- 
lish writer, more fastidious, would have drawn a veil. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and the palatine Duchess 
of Orleans, though women of the highest birth and 
rank, as well as of unimpeached conduct, conceal no- 
thing on these points in their writings. The former, 
speaking of the Duchess of Orleans, her stepmother, 
second wife of Gaston, brother of Louis the Thirteenth, 
says, “She had contracted a singular habit of always run- 
ning into another room, pour se placer sur la chaise 
percée, when dinner was announced. As pever 
failed in this particular, the grand maitre, or lord stew- 
ard of Gaston’s household, who performed the ceremony 
of summoning their royal highnesses to table, observed, 
smelling to his baton of office, that there must certainly 
be either senna or rhubarb in its composition, as it in- 
variably produced the effect of sending the duchess to 
the garderobe.” Ihave myself seen the late electress 
dowager of Saxony, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
the Seventh, at her own palace, in the suburbs of Dres- 
den, rise from the table where she was playing, when 
the room has been full of ecmpany of both sexes, lay 
down her cards, retire for a few minutes, during which 
time the game was suspended, and then return, observ- 
ing to those near her, “J’ ai pris medecine aujourd’- 
huy.” These circumstances sufficiently prove that Fer- 
dinand, however gross his manners or language seem to 
us, by no means shocked the feelings or excited the dis- 
gust of his own courtiers. 

“In all the exercises or exertions of the body that 
demand vigour and address,” continued Sir William, 
“the King of Naples excels. He might have contended 
for the prize at the public games of ancient Greece, at 


she 
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Ellis, or at Olympia, with no ordinary prospect of suc- 
cess. He likes, in particular, wrestling; and having 
heard that a young Irish gentleman of the name of 
Bourke, who visited Naples not Jong since, was an ex- 
pert wrestler, he caused it to be signified that he should 


| of the security and prosperity of his dominions. 


like to try a fall with that foreigner; but Bourke had | 
| isters any wish to awaken, or to invigorate, the faculties 


the good sense to decline a contest for the honours of 
the palestra with a crowned head. He dances violently 
at the court balls; on one of which occasions, some 


years ago, I witnessed a scene truly original, as well as | 


When his brother-in-law, the Emperor Joseph, 





is indifferent to the felicity of his subjects, cr regardless 
On the 
contrary, his heart, which is animated with the best 
emotions towards his people, impels him to manifest it by 
all his measures: but his defects of education, render 
him shy, embarrassed, and awkward ; nor have his min- 


of his mind. Neither Tanucci, who governed Naples 
during his minority, nor Sambuca, the present first 
minister, desire to see him assume an active part in the 
administration of public affairs. The chevalier Acton, 


| who is at the head of the marine, has, however, begun 


conic. 
being on his travels, arrived here, a superb ball was 
given in honour of his visit, at which entertainment, | 


however, he declined mixing personally in the dance. | 


While his imperial majesty was standing near the 
dancers, engaged in conversation with me, Ferdinand 
having gone down the set, and being in a most profuse 
state of perspiration, pulled open his waistcoat; then 
taking Joseph’s hand, he applied it suddenly to his own 
shirt behind, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘ Sentité gui 
fratello The emperor instantly withdrew his 
hand, not without manifesting great discomposure, and 
the two sovereigns remained for a few seconds looking 
in each other's faces. Surprise was equally painted in 
the features of both; for as the one had never befure 
been invited to try such an experiment, so the other had 
never found any individual who did not esteem himself 
honoured by the familiarity. I had no little difficulty to 


’ 
mio. 


to put the Neapolitan navy in a more respectable condi- 
tion than it has been for several centuries. Already it 


_ affords some protection to the coasts of Calabria and of 


restrain the muscles of my countenance on the occa- | 
tered by many impediments which would be very difficult 


sion. 


« Joseph, who held his brother-in-law’s understanding | 


in great contempt, endeavoured to assume over him the 
sort of superiority arrogated by a strong, over a weak 
mind. But Ferdinand, though confessedly his inferior 
in cultivation and refinement, was by no means dis- 
posed to adopt his political opinions or ideas. He even 
manifested, in various conversations, and on many occa- 
sions, that, defective as his education had been, he pos- 
sessed as much plain sense, and even acute discernment, 


| of the most vigorous character. 


| incompatible in many respects with civil 


as the emperor, or his brother Leopold, grand duke ot | 


Tuscany. Joseph did not indeed inspire any very high 
adiniration by his deportment, or general conduct, while 
he remained at Naples. He was irritable, and even 
irascible, where he should have shown good humour, or 
command of temper. I accompanied him to the summit 
of Vesuvius, and with concern saw him break his cane 
over the shoulders of the guide, Bartolomeo, for some 
slight offence which he had given his imperial majesty. 

«“ Ferdinand’s passions are all swallowed up in bis 
rage for the pleasures of the field, hunting, shooting, and 
fishing ; for this last diversion, peculiarly adapted to the 
climate of Naples, must be included in the number. He 
thinks no fatigue and no privations too great for its in- 
dulgence. The quantity of game, by which I princi- 


| Sicily, which have been perpetually infested by the Al- 


gerines, Tunisians, and other pirates, who were accus- 
tomed to land, and to carry off whole villagesinto slavery, 
precisely as Dragut and Barbarossa did, two hundred 
years ago. Such calamities are, even now, by no means 
unusual. It is a fact, that I narrowly escaped myself 
some time since, in one of my maritime excursions round 
the southern provinces of the kingdom, being surprised 
in a sparonara, while lying close under Cape Spartivento. 
Lady Hamilton was of the party, and those barbarians 
would not have respected my official character, and still 
less would they have regarded the reclamations of this 
government, 

“ The power of the Neapolitan kings is, moreover, fet- 


to surmount, even for a prince of the greatest talents, or 
In Apulia, as well as 
in Calabria and Sicily, the great feudal barons still retain 
privileges that render them almost independent of the 
crown, and which they consider as imprescriptible, hav- 
ing constituted their birthright for ages, under the various 
dynasties that have reigned over this beautiful country. 
The church enjoys revenues and immunities, not less 
order and 


obedience. But Ferdinand is greatly beloved by his 


| people, who know, end who do justice to, his good 


intentions. He is even far more popular than the queen, 
The princess, who possesses an active mind, and very 


| considerable parts, as well as ambition and love of power, 


pally mean deer, wild boars of all ages, and stags of every | 


kind, preserved in the royal woods or parks at Astruni, 
at Caserta, Caccia Bella, and other places, exceeds be- 
lief. And the slaughter made of them in some of the 
hunting parties is equally beyond credibility. IT have 
frequently seen a heap, composed only of the offal or 
bowels, reaching as high as my head, and many feet in 
circumference. The king rarely misses a shot, but when 
he is tired with killing, then commences another opera- 
tion. 


| | would choose Naples for my kingdom. 
crown has fewer thorns than in any other country. 


| 


has assumed a share in the administration, for which she 
is by no means unqualified : yet is she less esteemed than 
her husband, who, if he is not ardently attached to her 
as a wife, treats her at least with. great consideration, 
kindness, and confidence. They live together in conjugal 
union, though her majesty is not exempt from the frailties 
and weaknesses of her sex. Indeed, the air, manners, 
and society of this capital, are all very inimical to female 
virtue. From the time of the first Jane, queen of Na- 
ples, so famous in the annals of gallantry, down to the 
present day, these countries have exhibited scenes of 


| dissolute pleasures, or rather, of unrestrained licentious- 


ness. They will probably ever so remain. Yet,” con- 
cluded Sir William, “if I were compelled to be a king, 
Here, a 
His 


| very want of political power ensures his repose; and 


the storms which desolate Europe pass over his head. 


| Placed at the extremity of Italy, he is removed out of 


He next dissects the principal pieces of game, of | 


. . . . - | 
which he sends presents to favoured courtiers, or distri- | 


butes it among his attendants. 
part of the diversion, he strips, puts on a flannel dress, 
takes the knife in hanc, and, with inconceivable dexte- 
rity, cuts up the animal. No careass-butcher in Smith- 
field can exceed him in anatomical ability: but he is 


In order to perform this | 


| 


the way of contest and hostility. A delicious climate, 
shores to which the Romans retired when masters of the 
world, in order to enjoy aluxury unattainable elsewbere, 
and which are still covered with the remains of Roman 
splendour, or Grecian magnificence; all the productions 
of the Levant, which are to be found here, blended with 


| those of the Mediterranean; a splendid capital, palaces, 


frequently besmeared with blood from head to foot, be- | 
fore he has finished, and exhibits an extraordinary spec- | 


tacle not easily to be imagined. 
sometimes obliged to be present at the scene, though 
more, as may be supposed, in compliance with the king’s 
wish than from her own inclination. He is equally in- 
defatigable on the water, in harpooning or in catching 
fish, particularly the pecce spada, or sword-fish; and he 
neither regards heat, nor cold, nor hunger, nor danger. 
On these occasions he is usually or always attended by 
a number of chosen Liparots, natives of the Lipari 
Islands, who have been in all ages most expert sailors, 
divers, and fishermen. 

“Tt is thus that Ferdinand passes the greatest portion 
of his time; while the potentates of Germany, England, 
France, and Spain, are engaged in war. 


The queen herself is | 
| Ferdinand the 


wood, game, every thing seems assembled in this en- 
chanting bay, that can conduce to human enjoyment. 
Such is the favoured position, and the enviable lot of 
Fourth.” Such, indeed, as here de- 
scribed, it might be considered without exaggeration in 
1779; though during the awful convulsions which have 
shaken Europe since that period, produced by the French 
revolution, his situation has undergone a material change. 


CRIMES OF THE ITALIANS. 
The impunity with which the great nobility perpe- 
trated the most atrocious crimes, and the facility that 


| they found in evading enquiry, or eluding justice, consti- 
_ tuted, at that time, one of the worst features of the 


| Neapolitan administration. 
Not that he | been several years resident at Naples, where she died not 


Lady Hamilton, who had 





long afterwards, related to me various instances illustra. 
tive of this fact. “Some time ago,” said she, “ a Sici. 
lian lady of high rank was, by order of the court, brought 
prisoner here from that island. She had committed gs 
many assassinations or murders, that her own relations, 
having denounced her, called on the government to 
arrest the further course of her crimes. It was believed 
that she had despatched ten or twelve persons, by the 
dagger or by poison; particularly by that species of 
poison denominated agua tophana. I had the curiosity 
to visit her during her confinement. She received me 
in her bed, sat up, conversed with great cheerfulness, 
offered me chocolate and other refreshments, and seemed 
to be perfectly at her ease. In her person she was 
delicate, feminine, and agreeable, her manners polite and 
gentle. Her age did not exceed three or four and 
twenty. From her deportment, one could not have 
suspected her to be capable of such atrocities. Though 
her guilt was unquestionable, she was not put to death. 
Confinement for life, in a convent of a severe order, to. 
gether with certain acts of religious mortification or 
penance, which they are compelled to undergo ;—these 
constitute the punishments usually inflicted here on 
culprits of high birth.” 

The vicinity of the northern provinces of the kingdom 
of Naples to the papal territories, and the ease with 
which malefactors of both countries respectively gained 
an asylum, by passing the frontier, opened another door 
to the commission of the most flagitious acts. Convers. 
ing one day at Pontico on this subject with Lady Ham- 
ilton, she related to me the following story, which I 
shall endeavour to give in her own words. “ About the 
year 1743, a person of the name of Ogilvie, an Irishman 
by birth, who practised surgery with great reputation at 
Rome, and who resided not far from the ‘ Piazzi di 
Spagna,’ in that city, being in bed, was called up to 
attend some strangers who demanded his professional 
assistance. They stopped before his house in a coach, 
and on going to the door he found too men masked, by 
whom he was desired to accompany them immediately, 
as the case which brought them admitted of no delay, 
and not to omit taking with him his lancets. He com. 
plied, and got into the coach; but no sooner had they 
quitted the street in which he resided, than they in. 
formed him that he must submit to have his eyes ban. 
daged, the person to whom they were about to conduct 
him being a lady of rank, whose name and place of 
abode it was indispensable to conceal. To this requisi- 
tion he likewise submitted; and after having driven 
through a number of streets, apparently with a view to 
prevent ‘his forming any accurate idea of the part of the 
city to which he was conducted, the carriage at length 
stopped. The two gentlemen, his companions, then 
alighted, and each taking him by the arm, conducted 
him into a house. Ascending a narrow staircase, they 
entered an apartment, where he was released from the 
bandage tied over his eyes. One of them next acquainted 
him, that it being necessary to put out of life a lady who 
had dishonoured her family, they had chosen him to 
perform the office, knowing his professional skill ; that 
he would find her in the adjoining chamber, prepared to 
submit to her fate, and that he must open her veins 
with as much expedition as possible ; a service, for the 
execution of which he should receive a liberal recom. 
pense. 

“ Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to commit an 
act so highly repugnant to his feelings. But the two 
strangers assured him, with solemn denunciations of 
vengeance, that his refusal could only prove fatal to 
himself, without affording the slightest assistance to the 
object of his compassion ; that her doom was irrevocable, 
and that unless he chose to-participate a similar fate, he 
must submit to execute the office imposed on him. Thus 
situated, and finding all entreaty or remonstrance vain, 
he entered the room, where he found a lady of a most 
interesting figure and appearance, apparently in the 
bloom of youth. She was habited in a loose undress; 
and immediately afterwards a female attendant placed 
before her a large tub filled with warm water, in which 
she immersed her legs. Far from opposing any impedi- 
ment to the act which she knew he was sent to perform, 
the lady assured him of her perfect resignation, entreating 
him to put the sentence passed on her into execution 
with as little delay as possible. She added, that she 
was aware no pardon could he hoped for from those who 
had devoted her to death, which alone could expiate her 
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trespass; felicitating herself that his humanity would 
abbreviate her sufferings, and soon terminate their dura- 
tion. 

« After a short conflict with his own mind, perceiving 
no means of extrication or of escape, either for the lady 
or for himself; being, moreover; urged to expedite his 
work by the two persons without, who, impatient at his 
reluctance, threatened to exercise violence on him, if he 
procrastinated, Ogilvie took out his lancet, opened her 
veins, and bled her to death in a short time. ‘The gen- 
tlemen, having carefully examined the body in order to 
ascertain that she was no more, after expressing their 
satisfaction, offered him a purse of zechins as a remu- 
neration; but he declined all recompense, only request- 
ing to be conveyed from a scene on which he could not 
reflect without horror. With this entreaty they complied, 
and having again applied a bandage to his eyes, they led 
him down the same staircase to the carriage. But, it 
being narrow, in descending the steps he contrived to 
leave on one or both of the walls, unperceived by his 
conductors, the marks of his fingers, which were stained 
with blood. After observing precaulions similar to 
those used in bringing him thither from his own house, 
he was conducted home; and, at parting, the two 
masques charged him, if he valued his life, never to 
divulge, and, if possible, never to think on the past 
transaction. They added, that if he should embrace any 
measures, with a view to render it public, or to set on 
foot an enquiry into it, he should be infallibly immolated 
to their revenge. Having finally dismissed him at his 
own door, they drove off, leaving him to his reflections. 

“On the subsequent morning, after great resolution, 
he determined, at whatever risk to his personal safety, 
not to participate, by concealing so enormous a crime. It 
formed, nevertheless, a delicate and difficult undertaking 
to substantiate the charge, as he remained altogether 
ignorant of the place to which he had been carried, or of 
the nature and quality of the lady whom he had deprived 
of life. Without suffering himself, however, to be de- 
terred by these considerations, he waited on the secretary 
of the apostolic chamber, and acquainted him with every 
particular, adding, that if the government would extend 
to him protection, he did not despair of finding the 
house, and of bringing to light the perpetrators of the 
deed. Benedict the Fourteenth, (Lambertini,) who then 
occupied the papal chair, had no sooner received the 
information, than he immediately commenced the most 
active measures for discovering the offenders. A guard 
of the sdirri, or officers of justice, was appointed by his 
order to accompany Ogilvie, who, judging from various 


circumstances that he had been conveyed out of the city | 
| on the Princess of Tour and Taxis, Augusta Elizaleth, 


of Rome, began by visiting the villas scattered without 
the walls of that metropolis. His search proved ulti- 
mately successful. In the villa Papa Julio, constructed 
by Pope Julius the Third, (del Monte,) he found the 
bloody marks left on the wall by his fingers, at the 
same time that he recognised the apartment in which he 
had put to death the lady. The palace belonged to the 
Duke de Bracciano, the chief of which illustrious family, 
and his brother, had committed the murder, in the person 
of their own sister. They no sooner found that it was 
discovered than they fled to this city, where they easily 
eluded the pursuit of justice. After remaining here for 
some time, they obtained a pardon by the exertion of 
their powerful friends, on payment of a considerable fine 
to the apostolic chamber, and under the further condition 
of affixing over the chimney-piece of the room, where the 
crime had been perpetrated, a plate of copper, comme- 
morating the transaction and their penitence. This 
plate, together with the inscription, still continued to 
exist there till within these few years.” 


THE STRASBURGH EXECUTIONER. 


However extraordinary many circumstances of this 
story may appear, similar events or accounts have been 
circulated and believed in other countries of Europe. I 
have often been assured, both at Vienna, and in various 
places of the German empire, that an occurrence not 
less romantic, and more enigmatical in its nature, tock 
place in 1774 or 1775; for some uncertainty prevailed 
as to the precise time when the fact was pretended to 
have happened. It is well known that the “ bourreau,” 
or public executioner of the city of Strasburgh, although 
that place has formed a part of the French monarchy 
ever since the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, yet was 


tury, to execute the functions of his office, on the other 


and in the Brisgaw, all which countries constitute a 
portion of Germany. Some persons who arrived at 
Strasburgh, about the period to which I have alluded, 


cutioner, during the night, demanded that he should 
instantly accompany them out of the town, in order to 
execute a criminal of condition, for which service he 
should, of course, receive a liberal remuneration. They 
particularly enjoined him to bring the heavy two-edged 
sword with which he was accustomed, in the discharge 
of his ordinary functions, to behead malefactors. Being 
placed in a carriage with his conductors, he passed the 
bridge over the river to Kehl, the tirst town on the east- 
ern bank of the Rhine, where they acquainted him, that 
he had a considerable journey to perform, the object of 
which must be carefully concealed, as the person in- 
tended to be put to death was a person of great dis- 
tinction. They added, that he must not oppose their 
taking proper precautions to prevent his knowing the 
place to which he was conveyed. He acquiesced, and 
allowed them to hoodwink him. On the second day 
they arrived at a moated castle, the drawbridge of which 
being lowered, they drove into the court. After waiting 
a considerable time, he was then conducted into a spa- 
cious hall, where stood a scaffold, hung with black cloth, 
and in the centre was placed a stool or chair. A female 
shortly made her appearance, habited in deep mourning, 
her face wholly concealed by a veil. She was led by 
two persons, who, when she was seated, having first 
tied her hands, next fastened her legs with cords. As 
far as he could form any judgwent from her general 
figure, he considered her to have passed the period of 
youth. Not a word was uttered; neither did she make 














frequently employed during a great part of the last cen- 


any complaints, nor attempt any resistance. When all 


the preparations for her execution were completed, on a 
signal given, he unsheathed the instrument of punish- | 
ment, according to the practice adopted in the German | 


empire, where the axe is rarely or never used for de- 


capitation; and her head being forcibly held up by the | 
hair, he severed it, at a single stroke, from the body. 
Without allowing him to remain more than a few | 


minutes, he was then handsomely rewarded, conducted 
back to Kehl, by the same persons who had brought him 
to the place, and set down at the end of the bridge, 
leading to Strasbuigh. 

I have heard the question frequently agitated, during 
my residence in Germany, and many different opinions 
stated, relative to the lady thus asserted to have been 
put to death. The most generally adopted belief rested 


daughter of Charles Alexander, Prince of Wirtemberg. 


She had been married, at a very early period of life, to | 


Charles Anselm, Prince of Tour and Taxis. Whether 


it proceeded from mutual incompatibility of character, | 


or, as was commonly pretended, from the princess’s in- 
tractable and ferocious disposition, the marriage proved | 
eminently unfortunate in its results. She was accused 
of having repeatedly attempted to take away her hus- 
band’s life, particularly while they were walking together 
near the castle of Donaustauff, on the high bank over- 
hanging the Danube, when she endeavoured to pre- 
cipitate him into the river. It is certain, that about the 
year 1773 or 1774, a final separation took place between 
them at the prince’s solicitation. 
Wirtemberg, her brother, to whose custody she was con- 
signed, caused her to be closely immured in a castle 
within his own dominions, where was strictly 
guarded, no access being allowed to her. Of the last 
mentioned fact there is little doubt, but it may be con- 
sidered as much more problematical whether she was the 
person put to death by the executioner of Strasburgh. 
I have dined in the autumn of 1788 with the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis, at the castle or seat of Donaustauft, 
near the northern bank of the Danube, a few miles from 
the city of Ratisbon. He was then forty-five years of | 
age, and his wife was understood to be in confinement. I 
believe that her decease was not formally announced as 
having taken place till many years subsequent to 1788, 
but this circumstance by no means militates against the 
possibility of her having suffered by a more suramary pro- 
cess, if her conduct had exposed her to merit it, and if it 
was thought proper to inflict upon her capital punishment. 
The private annals of the great houses and sovereigns of | 
the German empire, if they were divulged, would furnish | 


she 


The reigning Duke of | 
| pied in falling upon me, you may escape.” 


side of the Rhine, in Swabia, in the territories of Baden, | 


having repaired, as it is said, to the house of the exe- | 


| to Zator, for the purpose of procuring post horses. 


| Count Podotski time to reach the 
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numerous instances of similar severity exercised in their 
own families during the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries. Some of these stories might realise the 
tragical adventures commemorated by Boccace, or re- 
lated by Margaret, Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis 
the First, in her “ Tales,” which last, however romantic 
some of them may appear, are not fictions, but faithful 
delineations of the gallantries or crimes that took place 
in the court of Pau where she resided, near the foot of 
the Pyrenees. Count Koningsmark fell a victim, at 
Hanover, to the resentment of Ernest Augustus, father 
of King George the First, and we know how narrowly 
the Great Frederick, afterwards King of Prussia, escaped 
falling by the same weapon which beheaded his com- 
panion Katt, arbitrarily sacrificed by Frederick William 
the First, for only endeavouring to facilitate the prince’s 
evasion from his father’s court. 


COUNT AND COUNTESS PODOTSKI. 

While I am engaged on the subject of extraordinary 
events, I shall record one more fact, which may appear 
equally curious with either of the stories that I have just 
recounted. During the first winter that I passed at 
Vienna, in 1778, I became acquainted with the Count 
and Countess Podotski. She was one of the most beau- 
tiful and accomplished women of high rank whom I 
have seen on the continent. Her husband, a great Polish 
nobleman, hereditary cup-bearer, or “ grand echanson”’ 
of the crown, had become in some measure an Austrian 
subject, in consequence of the first partition of Poland, 
which took place in 1772. His patrimonial estates 
lying principally in that southern portion of the king- 
dom which fell to the share of Maria Theresa, he of 
course repaired frequently to Vienna, between which 
capital and Warsaw he divided his time. During the 
winter of 1776, as the Count and Countess Podotski 
were on their way from Vienna to Cracow, the wolves 
which abound in the Carpathian mountains, rendered 
more than ordinarily bold and ferocious m consequence 
of the severity of the season, descending in great num- 
bers, began to follow the carriage between the two little 
towns of Oswiezk and Zator; the latter of which places 
is only a few leagues distant from Cracow. Of two 
servants who attended him, one had been sent forward 
The 
other, a Heyduc, to whom he was much attached on 
account of his fidelity, finding the wolves rapidly guin- 
ing ground on them, rode up and exhorted the count to 
permit him to abandon to these animals his horse, as 
such a prey would naturally arrest their impetuosity, 
and allow time for the count and countess t@ reach 
Zator. Podotski immediately agreed to the proposal, 
and the Heyduc, mounting behind the carriage, left his 
horse, who was soon overtaken and torn in a thousand 
pieces. 

They continued their journey meanwhile with all 
possible speed, in the hope of getting to the town, from 
which they were at an inconsiderable distance. But 
their horses were bad, and the wolves become more 
ravenous, as well as eager, by having tasted blood, al- 
ready were nearly up with them. In this extremity the 
Heyduc said to his master, “ There is only one way left 
to save us. We shall all be devoured in a few minutes. 
I am ready to sacrifice myself, by going to meet the 
wolves, if you will swear to be a father to my wife and 
children. I shall be destroyed, but while they are oecu- 
Podotski, 
after a moment’s reluctance to accept sach an offer, 
pressed, nevertheless, by the prospect of imminent de- 
struction to them all, and seeing no prospect of any 
other means of extrication, consented, and assured him 
that if he were capable of devoting himself‘for their 
common preservation, his family should find in him a 
constant protector. The Heyduc instantly descending, 
advanced to meet the wolves, who surrounded and soon 
despatched him. But his magnanimous sacrifice of 
himself, by checking the ardour of their pursuit, allowed 
gates of Zator in 
safety. I ought not to omit that the Heyduc was a 
dissident, or protestant, while his master professed the 
catholic religion; a circumstance which greatly added 
to the merit and effect of the sacrifice. I believe Count 
Podotski most religiously fulfilled his engagement to be- 
friend the family of his faithful servant. For the honour 
of human nature, we ought not to suppose it possible 
that he could fail on such a point. I cannot say that [ 
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have heard him relate this story himself, but I have re- 


ceived it from those persons who knew its authenticity, | 
and who recounted it to me at Vienna, while the count | 


was engaged in the same room at play, in the hotel of 
the French ambassador, the Baron de Breteuil, only 
about two years after it took place. An instance of 
more prompt, cool, and generous self-devotion, is perhaps 
not to be found in the history of mankind, nor ought 
its value to be in any degree diminished by the considera- 
tion, that even if the Heyduc had not acted as he did, 
they must all probably have perished together. 


FLORENCE. 

If Naples, in 1779, offered a number of enchanting 
objects to the imagination and the senses, Florence, 
where I likewise passed a considerable time in the same 
year, presented others not less captivating to the mind. 
The “Palazzo Vecchio,” once inhabited by the elder 
Cosmo and by Lorenzo de Medicis; names which will 
be for ever venerated; the chapel of St. Lorenzo, where 
reposed the remains of so many princes of that illustri- 
ous family, whose monuments were adorned by the hand 
of Michael Angelo; the gallery constructed for the re- 
ception of all those masterpieces of ancient and of 
modern genius which taste and expense had collected in 
the lapse of ages; even the surrounding scenery, the 
river Arno, Fiesolé, Vallombrosa, and every object 
awakened classic or poetic recollections. Sir Horace 
Mann, who was then the British minister at the court of 
Tuscany, had outlived the extinction of the house of 
Medicis, for which race of princes, however, he seemed 
to preserve the same predilection which Brantome always 
manifests for the family of Valois. He remembered 
and personally knew the last grand duke of the Medi- 
cean line, John Gaston, who died in 1737, and, in con- 
sequence of whose decease without issue, those beautiful 
countries, constituting bis dominions, were finally trans- 
ferred to a prince of Lorrain. 

Conversing one day with Sir Horace Mann on this 
topic, which always excited his regret, “ John Gaston,” 
observed he to me, “ was one of the most superior and 
accomplished men whom the present century has wit- 
nessed, if his immoderate pursuit of pleasures had not 
enervated his mind and debilitated his frame. He be- 
came, long before his death, incapable of continuing his 
family ; but that inability did not produce its extinction. 
A sort of fatality seemed to overhang the house of Me- 
dicis, and to render ineffectual all the measures adopted 
for its prolongation. When the fact became perfectly 
ascertained that John Gaston could not perpetuate his 
line, the Cardinal Hippolito de Medicis, his uncle, was 
selected for that purpose, and a dispensation from his 
ecclesiastical vows was obtained from the papal see. 
The only and the indispensable object of the marriage 
being the attainment of heirs male to the grand duchy, 
in order to prevent its seizure by foreign violence or its 
incorporation with the Austrian, French, or Spanish 
monarchies, all Italy was searched to find a young and 
handsome princess, from whom might be expected a 
numerous family. A princess of Mirandola, on whom 
the selection fell, seemed to unite every requisite quali- 
fication. The nuptials were solemnised, and the bride- 
groom being of a feeble constitution, as well as advanced 
in life, it was plainly insinuated to the lady, that for 
reasons of state necessity, connected with the very po- 
litical existence of Tuscany under the reigning house, 
she must produce an heir. The most agreeable youths 
and pages about the court were purposely thrown in her 
way, and every facility was furnished that might conduce 
to the accomplishment of the object. But so sacredly 
did she observe the marriage vow, that no seductions 
could make an impression on her, and she remained 
without issue. Her husband died, and was followed by 
John Gaston. France having acquired Lorrain, and 
Don Carlos being made sovereign of Naples, Tuscany 
was delivered over, as a conquered or forfeited country, 
to Francis, Duke of Lorrain. But no sooner had these 
events taken place, than Hippolito’s widow, who had 
surmounted every temptation to inconstancy during his 
life, gave the reins to her inclination, and brought into 
the world two or three children within a few years. It 
was thus that Florence, the repository of so many in- 
valuable monuments of Greek and Roman sculpture, 
collected during successive centuries by the princes of 
Medicis, passed into the Austrian family.” Sir Horace 
little foresaw at that time the new revolutions impending 
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over l'uscany about to issue from the volcano of the 
French revolution. 

That beautiful country, the cradle of the fine arts in 
1779, under the mild and parental government of the 
Grand Duke Leopold, enjoyed a great degree of felicity 
as well as prosperity ; perhaps as much, or more than at 
any period of its history, either when a commonwealth 
or under the house of Medicis. While his father, Fran- 
cis, retained the sovereignty of Tuscany, it was con- 
sidered only asa detached province of the Austrian 
monarchy, rarely visited, and the internal administration 
of which Francis committed to Germans or to subjects 
of Lorrain. But with the accession of Leopold, Flo- 
rence assumed a new aspect, and though he occasionally 
repaired to Vienna in order to pay his duty to the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, his mother, yet he was not partial 
to the climate or manners of Austria. He loved the 
banks of the Arno, dividing his time between the occu- 
pations of civil government, the education of his numer- 
ous family, which he superintended in person with great 
care, and the researches of natural philosophy, particu- 
larly chemistry, for which last mentioned pursuit, like 
the Emperor Francis, he nourished a strong predilection. 
In imitation of other royal philosophers, ancient and 
modern, with the single exception, I believe, of the great 
Frederick, King of Prussia, he sought in the gratifica- 
tions of female society the best relief from the toils and 
cares of state. The Countess Cowper was at this time 
distinguished by his attachment, and the exertion of his 
interest with Joseph the Second, his brother, procured 
her husband, Lord Cowper, to be created soon afterwards 
a prince of the German empire; an honour which, I 
believe, had not been conferred on any English subject 
since the beginning of the last century, when John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, was raised 
to the dignity of Prince of Mildenheim, by the Emperor 
Joseph the First, after the memorable victory of Blen- 
heim. 


THE PRETENDER. 


Among the objects of mingled curiosity and compas- 
sion, which Florence presented in 1779, to the view of 
an Englishman, was the Chevalier de St. George; or, as 
we commonly denominate him, the Pretender. It was 
impossible to contemplate him without making many 
reflections on his own destiny, and on the condition of 
the infatuated family of which he was the representative. 
Neither ancient nor modern history presents the exam- 
ple of a line of princes so eminently unfortunate during 
a succession of ages! The calamities which over- 
whelmed the house of Bourbon, awful as they must be 
esteemed, have been comprised within the space of five 
and twenty years; but, from James the First of Scotland, 
murdered in the most inhuman manner, at Perth, in 
1437, down to the last of his descendants, with only the 
two exceptions of James the First of England, and 
Charles the Second, all the others perished by the hand 
of the executioner, or by violent and premature death, 
or in exile, maintained by foreign contribution. It was 
not, however, merely when considered as the grandson 
of James the Second, and the inheritor of the pretensions 
of the Stuarts, that the Chevalier de St. George excited 
an interest in the mind of every reflecting spectator. 
By his mother, he descended from the celebrated John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, who was his maternal great 
‘zrandfather; the first Chevalier de St. George having 
«carried off from Inspruck, about the year 1716, and mar- 
ried, Clementina Sobieski, daughter and heiress of Prince 
James Sobieski, whom Charles the Twelfth, King of 
Sweden, meditated, some years earlier, to have placed 
on the Polish throne. In right of that prinecss, her son 
succeeded to very considerable patrimonial estates situ- 
ated in Poland; the produce of which formed a much 
more solid source of support than the precarious allow- 
ance or donations, made and withdrawn as circumstances 
unpelled, by the French and Spanish crowns, or by the 
apostolic see. Clement the Fourteenth (Ganganelli), 
when he refused to continue to the chevalier the public 
honours previously enjoyed by his father and himself at 
Rome, where they had a canopy decorated with the royal 
arms of Great Britain erected over their box in the 
theatre, retrenched likewise the pecuniary. appointments, 
antecedently paid him out of the treasury of St. Peter. 
Nor do I believe that they were restored by Pius the 
Sixth, after his election to the papal chair in 1775: but, 
the Pretender’s income at the time of which I speak, 





might be estimated at more than five thousand pounds 
sterling ; a sum fully adequate, at Florence, to maintain 
an establishment becoming his situation. 

His faculties, even in their zenith, appear to have been 
very moderate: but his valour, though not heroic, was 
never, I believe, called in question by the Scots, during 
his campaign in 1745 and 1746; as that of Charles the 
Second had been doubted in 1652, at the battle of Wor. 
cester; and as James the Second’s courage was ques. 
tioned, on various occasions, both as lord high admiral 
on the water, and on the land. Charles the First js 
indeed the only prince of the Stuart race, after their 
accession to the English throne, whose bravery, con- 
spicuously displayed at Edge Hill, at Newbury, at Nase- 
by, and in many other battles or encounters, equally 
sustained him in the last act of his life, on the scaffold, 
In 1779, Charles Edward exhibited to the world a very 
humiliating spectacle. At the theatre, where he ap. 
peared almost every evening, he was led in by his 
domestics, who laid him down on a species of sofa, in 
the back part of his box; while the Countess d’Albany, 
his consort, occupied the front seat during the whole 
performance. Count Alfieri, a man singularly eccentric 
in his mind, habits, and manners; her “ cavaliero ser- 
vente,” always attended on her in public, according to 
the established usages of society throughout Italy. As, 
for obvious reasons, English subjects could not be pre- 
sented to a man who still laid claim to the British crown, 
no opportunity of distinctly seeing the Chevalier de St, 
George, offered itself, except across the theatre : and even 
there he lay concealed, as I haye already observed, on 
account of his infirmities, rarely coming forward to 
view, 

Being desirous, nevertheless, to obtain a more accu- 
rate idea of his face and person than could be acquired 
at such a distance, I took my station, one evening, at 
the head of a private staircase near the door, by which, 
when the performance closed, he quitted the play-house, 
Previous to my leaving England, in 1777, his majesty 
had been pleased, at the application of Lord Robert 
Manners, who then commanded the third regiment of 
dragoon guards, to give me a lieutenant’s commission; 
and Lord Robert had allowed me to wear his uniform, 
which I had on at the time. The present General Man- 
ners, now first equerry to the king, then a cernet in his 
father’s regiment, dressed in the same uniform, and ac- 
tuated by a similar curiosity, accompanied me. As soon 
as the chevalier approached near enough to distinguish 
the English regimental, he instantly stopped, gently 
shook off the two servants who supported ‘him, one on 
each side, and taking off his hat, politely saluted us. He 
then passed on to his carriage, sustained by the two 
attendants, as he descended the staircase. I could not 
help, as I looked at him, recollecting the series of dangers 
and escapes which he underwent or effected, for succes- 
sive months among the Hebrides, after his defeat at Cul- 
loden: a chain of adventures which has no _ parallel 
among modern nations, except in those equally extraor- 
dinary hardships which distinguished the flight of Charles 
the Second from Worcester ; or in the romantic extremi- 
ties to which Stanislaus, King of Poland, was reduced 
in 1734, after his evasion and flight from Dantzic. Mrs. 
Lane gave the former of those princes the same noble 
proofs of disinterested devotion which Flora Macdonald 
displayed towards the Pretender; and both were emi- 
nently indebted, for their final preservation, to female 
honour or loyalty, Charles Edward’s complexion was 
dark, and he manifestly bore the same family resemblance 
to his grandfather, James the Second, that his Britannic 
majesty’s countenance presents to George the First, or to 
the late king. On the occasion just related, he wore, 
besides the decorations of the order of the Garter, a velvet 
great coat, which his infirm health rendered necessary 
even in summer, on coming out of the theatre; and 4 
cocked hat, the sides of which were half drawn up with 
gold twist. His whole figure, paralytic and debilitated, 
presented the appearance of great bodily decay. 

The strength of his mind had likewise become extinct 
at this time; and with the decline of his intellectual 
powers, the suavity of his temper forsaking him, he be- 
came irritable, morose, @nd intractable, particularly in 
his family. An unhappy propensity to wine, which he 
gratified to excess, while it enervated his system, ren- 
dered him frequently an object of pity or of contempt, 
when in public, divesting him of that dignity which 
would otherwise have always accompanied the represent- 
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ative of so many kings. His misfortunes, exile, and 
anomalous situation, aggravated by mortifications of va- 
rious kinds which he had undergone, both in France and 
at Rome, probably induced him to have recourse to the 
grape, for procuring oblivion, or temporary felicity. 
That melancholy indulgence extinguished the last hope 
which fortune ever tendered him, of ascending the throne 
of England, justly forfeited by the tyranny and imbecile 
bigotry of James the Second. 

I know from high authority, that as late as the year 
1770, the Duke de Choiseul, then first minister of France, 
not deterred by the ill success of the attempts made in 
1715, and in 1745, meditated to undertake a third effort 
for restoring the house of Stuart. His enterprising spirit 
led him to profit of the dispute which arose between the 
English and Spanish crowns, respecting the possession 
of the Falkland Islands, in order to accomplish the object. 
As the first step towards it, he despatched a private emis- 
sary to Rome, who signitied to Charles Edward the 
duke’s desire of seeing him immediately at Paris. He 
complied, and arrived in that city with the utmost 
privacy. Having announced it to Choisenl, the minis- 
ter fixed the same night, at twelve o’clock, when he and 
the Marshal de Broglio would be ready to receive the 
Pretender, and lay before him their plan for an invasion 
of England. The Hotel de Choiseul was named for the 
interview, to which place he was enjoined to repair in a 
hackney-coach, disguised and without any attendant. 
At the appointed time, the duke and marshal, furnished 
with the requisite papers and instructions drawn up for 
his conduct on the expedition, were ready; but, after 
waiting a full hour, expecting his appearance every in- 
stant, when the clock struck one, they concluded that 
some unforeseen accident must have intervened to pre- 
vent his arrival. Under this impression they were pre- 
paring to separate, when the noise of wheels was heard 
in the court-yard; and a few moments afterwards the 
Pretender entered the room, in a state of such intoxica- 
tion as to be utterly incapable even of ordinary conver- 
sation. Disgusted, as well as indignant at this disgraceful 
conduct, and well convinced that no expedition under- 
taken for the restoration of a man so lost to every sense 
of decency or self interest, could be crowned with suc- 
cess, Choiseul, without hesitation, sent him next morn- 
ing a peremptory order to quit the French dominions. 
The Pretender returned to Italy ; and the nobleman who 
related to me these particulars, being in company with 
the late Duke of Gloucester, in 1770, while walking toge- 
ther in the streets of Genoa, met the Chevalier de St. 
George, then on his way back from France to Rome. 
The Duke de Choiseul was soon afterwards dismissed 
by Louis the Fifteenth—new principles of policy were 
adopted in the cabinet of Versailles—the contest respect- 
ing the Falkland Islands being accommodated, peace con- 
tinued to subsist between the courts of France and 
England: while Charles Edward, driven by the morti- 
fications which he experienced at Rome to abandon that 
city, sought refuge at Florence ; where he finished, in 
January, 1784, his inglorious career, as James the Second 
had done in 1701, at the palace of St. Germain, in the 
vicinity of Paris. 

COUNTESS D’ALBANY. 

Louisa, Countess d’Albany, his consort, merited a 
more agreeable partner, and might, herself, have graced 
athrone. When I saw her at Florence, though she had 
been long married, she was not quite twenty-seven years 
of age. Her person was formed on a small scale, with 
a fair complexion, delicate features, and lively, as well 
as attractive manners. Born Princess of Stolberg, she 
excited great admirarion on her first arrival from Ger- 
many, but in 1779, no hope of issue by the chevalier 
could be any longer entertained, and their mutual infe- 
licity had attained to such a height that she made 
various ineffectual attempts to obtain a separation. The 
French court may indeed be censured for not having 
earlier negotiated and concluded the Pretender’s mar- 
riage, if it was desired to perpetuate the Stuart line of 
claimants. When Charles Edward espoused Louisa, 
Princess of Stolberg, he was past his fiftieth year, broken 
in constitution, and debilitated by excesses of many kinds. 
After his decease, she quitted Italy, and finally established 
herself at Paris. In the year 1787, I have passed the 
evening at herresidence, the Hotel de Bourgogne, situate 
in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where she supported an 
elegant establishment. Her person then still retained 








| Nor could Sophia, during many years subsequent to the 





suming, but dignified, set off her attractions. 
the apartments stood a canopy, with a chair of state, on 


which were displayed the royal arms of Great Britain; | 


and every piece of plate, down to the very tea-spoons, 
was ornamented ina similar manner. Some of the more 
massy pieces, whicly were said to have belonged to Mary 
of Modena, James the Second’s queen, seemed to revive 
the extinct recollections of the revolution of 1688. <A 
numerous company, both English and French, male and 
female, was assembled under her roof, by all of whom 
she was addressed only as Countess d’Albany; but her 
own domestics, when serving her, invariably gave her 


the title of majesty. The honours of a queen were in | 
like manner paid her by the nuns of all those convents | 
in Paris which she was accustomed to visit on certain | 
She continued to reside in the | 
capital of France, till the calamitous progress of the | 


holydays or festivals. 
French revolution compelling her to abandon that 
country, she repaired to London, where she found not 


only personal protection, but new resources in the libe- 
rality and bounty of George the Third. 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 


While I am engaged on the adventures of the Stuart 


family, I shall commemorate a fact, which will probably, | 
on perusal, impress every reader with as much astonish- | 


Din- 


ment as I experienced, myself, at first hearing it. 


ing ut the present Earl of Hardwick’s, in London, with | 


a large company, in June, 1796, among the persons 
present, was the late Sir John Dalrymple, known by his 
“ History of England,” and “ State Papers.” 


that the Princess Sophia, mother of King George the 
First, who only failed in ascending the throne of Great 


Britain in her own person, by dying about seven weeks | 
before Queen Anne, was, nevertheless, a determined | 


Jacobite in her political principles. On our expressing 
the amazement which such an assertion was calculated 
to produce, he declared, that while he was occupied in 
looking over the chest in Kensington palace, from which, 


in the beginning of the present reign, he took the state | 


papers that he had given to the world; he found a bun- 
dle of letters, marked on the back, in King William’s 


own handwriting. “ Letters of the Electress Sophia to | 
Having perused them, he | 
ascertained that Sophia was really engaged in close | 


the court of St. Germain’s.” 


correspondence with James the Second, and attached 


to his interests, in opposition to those of William. Lord | 
Rochford, who had procured for Sir John Dalrymple | 
permission from his majesty to examine and publish the | 


papers in question, being then secretary of state, he 
immediately communicated to that nobleman his disco 
very, requesting at the same time his lordship’s opinion 
on the propriety of giving to the world the letters of the 
Electress Sophia. “ Publish them by all means, Jack,”’ 
answered he. ‘Thus empowered, from such authority, 
Dalrymple destined them for the press: but, before he 
had time to get the letters copied, Lord Rochford sent te 
him, desiring to have them delivered back to himself, ir: 
order that he might submit them to his majesty’s inspec - 
tion; he having, on more mature reflection, judged it 
proper to take the king’s pleasure on a matter of sucl: 
delicacy and singularity. Dalrymple returned them 
therefore to Lord Rochford, who carried them to the 


queen’s house, and presented the bundle to his majesty. | 


But, they were neither restored, nor was even any alla- 
sion to them ever made in conversation by the king; he 
no doubt conceiving it more judicious to commit such 
documents to the flames, than to permit their publica- 
tion. However extraordinary this anecdote may appear, 
it ought not to surprise, on full consideration, that Sophia 
should feel the warmest attachment to James the Second. 
He was very nearly related to her by consanguinity ; her 
mother, Elizabeth, the unfortunate Queen pf Bohemia, 
and Charles the First, his father, being brother and sister. 


revolution of 1688, nourish the slightest expectation of 
being called to the British throne, while the Princess; 
Anne and her issue interposed between the house of 
Brunswick and that succession. It was not till after the 


death of William, the young Duke of Gloucester, in 1700, | 
when the Princess Sophia and her descendants being | 
named by act of partiament to succeed eventually to the 


crown of Great Britain, as the nearest protestant heirs | 
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many pretensions to beauty ; and her deportment, unas- | 
In one of | 


The con- | 
versation turning on historical subjects, he assured us | 


103 


of the royal line, her interests from that time beeame 
opposed to the right of blood existing in the Stuart race. 














PRINCE CHARLES OF LORRAIN. 


Brussels, where I made a short, stay in the summer of 
the same year, 1779, exhibited another prince in a state 
of corporal and mental infirmity, not less calculated to 
excite pity than the Pretender. The Austrian Nether- 
lands were at that time administered, as they had been 
almost ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
by Prince Charles of Lorrain. His double alliance, both 
by consanguinity and by marriage, with the Emperor 
Francis and Maria Theresa, being brother to the former, 
and having married fie sister of the latter sovereizn— 
these qualities and pretensions, rather than any mental 
endowments, civil or military, had raised him to the 
government of the Low Countries, the most enviable 
delegation of sovereign power then existing in Europe. 
Neither Hungary, nor the Milanese, nor Sicily, nor Sar- 
dinia, nor Ireland, nor Norway, could enter into any 
political competition with the rich provinces of Flanders, 
Hainault, and Brabant. Brussels constituted one of 
the most pleasing, as well as elegant courts of the con- 
tinent; its local position, almost central between Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and England, rendering it far 
more important, in a diplomatic point of view, than either 
Turin, Warsaw, or Naples; perhaps even than Copen- 
hagen, or Stockholm. Prince Charles of Lorrain, having 
been bred to the profession of arms from his early youth, 
and possessing an athletic fraine of body, with unques- 
tionable personal courage, had more than once nominally 
commanded the Austrian armies. His passage of the 
Rhine, in 1744, and his irruption into Alsace, acyuired 
him a degree of reputation, which he by no means after- 
wards preserved during the memorable “ seven years’ 
war.” To Frederick, King of Prussia, he was indeed a 
most unequal antagonist, as that great prince sufficiently 
proved at the battle of Lissa, in December, 1757, where 
he defeated the Austrians, and on many other occasions. 
When I was presented to Prince Charles, in August, 
1779, he might be regarded as performing the last of the 
seven ages of man, and as sinking fast into “ mere obli- 
vion.” At this levee he seemed apparently uncunscious 
of any thing beyond the mere ceremony of the hour— 
even his speech and articuiation being rendered very 
indistinct by a paralytic affection. He expired in the 
following summer, at his palace in the vicinity of Brus- 
sels, regretted by the Flemings for his moderation ; and 
was succeeded in the government general of the Nether- 
lands, by the Archduchess Christina, the favourite daugh- 
ter of the Empress Queen Maria Theresa. y 


ENGLAND. 


Never did a deeper political gloom overspread England 
than in the autumn of 1779, when I arrived in London 
from the continent. I question whether at the time of 
the destruction of the ships of war lying in the Medway, 
burnt by the Dutch, under Charles the Second—or after 
the defeat of the English and Dutch fleets by the French, 
off Beachy-Head, in 1690, under William and Mary, 
which constitute two of the most calamitous epochs in 
our history—greater despondency, consternation, and 
general dissatisfaction, prevailed throughout the kingdom. 
The disgraceful naval campaign of 1778, in which Kep- 
pel’s engagement off Ushant forms the principal or only 
feature, had been succeeded by another year of hostilities, 
still more humiliating to Great Britain. D’Orvilliers, at 
the head of the fleets of France and Spain, rode master 
of the channel for a considerable time; and the total 
want of enterprise, or of information, on their part, alone 
saved the town, as well as the dock-yards at Plymouth, 
irom falling into the enemy’s possession. Not only was 
the place in want of many indispensable articles requisite 
to repel an attack ; even flints for supplying the muskets, 
liowever incredible the fact may appear, were deficient. 
‘Sir Charles Hardy, who commanded our fleet, inferior in 
riumbers, and unapprised of the enemy’s approach to 
the coast of England, remained quietly cruising in the 
Atlantic, while they thus menaced our shores. Happily, 
the defect of intelligence, or of mutual confidence, in the 
combined squadrons, supplied every niinisterial neglect, 
and extricated the country from a calamity which, had 
it taken place, must have shaken not only the admistra- 
tion, but would have convulsed the throne itself. Faction 
did not, however, less pervade the navy, where the 
respective adherents of Keppel and of Palliser carried 
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their reciprocal rancour to the utmost height. The 
American war, after four unsuccessful campaigns, began 
to grow odious to the nation—while the administration, 
depressed under the weight of a contest to which the 
talents of the great Earl of Chatham might have been 
found unequal, did not manifest or exert the energy de- 
manded by the nature of the emergency. Even the 
king, notwithstanding a display of private virtues, which 
since Charles the First had not been exhibited by any 
sovereign of Great Britain, not even by William the 
Third, yet fully participated in the unpopularity of his 
ministers. As he was supposed to feel a more than 
common interest in the reduction of his revolted sub- 
jects, so he was believed to exert a more than ordinary 
personal influence over the cabinet which directed the 
operations of the war. 


ADMIRAL BYRON. 


After the return of Lord Howe, in 1778, from his un- 
successful campaigns in America, the supreme naval 
command on that coast, as well as in the West Indies, 
devolved on Admiral Byron. He was a brother of Lord 
Byron, whose duel with Mr. Chaworth rendered him 
unfortunately conspicuous in the journals of the house 
of peers. Atan early period ef his life, having been 
wrecked on the desert coast of Patagonia, not far from 
Cape Horn, with Captain Cheap, in the “ Wager” 
frigate, he there endured inconceivable hardships, during 
a great length of time. An intrepid and skilful, no less 
than experienced naval officer, he was nevertheless defi- 
cient in the judgment, promptitude, and decision of 
character, requisite for conducting the operations of a 
numerous fleet. On the element of the water, an evil 
destiny seemed invariably to accompany him, from his 
first expedition under Commodore Anson, down to the 
close of his professional life. So well was this fact 
known in the navy, that the sailors bestowed on him the 
name of “ foul-weather Jack,” and esteemed themselves 
certain of stormy weather whenever they sailed under 
his command. From the time of his leaving England, 
in 1778, till his return about two years afterwards, all 
the tempests of the deep seemed to have conspired 
against him. No man could less say with Aolus, or 
rather with Holstenius, 


“ Ventorumque facis tempestatumque potentem ;” 
Virgil having written the line, 
«“ Nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem.” 


During the action which Byron fought with D’Estaign, 
in July, 1779, off Grenada, all the characteristic valour 
of the British was displayed, not only by the crews, but 
by the captaius and their commander. Yet the honours 
of the day were divided, while the advantages of it were 
reaped by France, though the slaughter of men on the 
side of the French prodigiously exceeded our loss. But 
the West India Islands, one after another, fell into the 
enemy’s hands; and after the surrender of Grenada, 
when D’Estaign quitted Martinico, to carry the arms of 
Louis the Sixteenth against Savannah, he triumphantly 
swept the coast of America. We must reluctantly con- 
fess that the navy of England, at this period of the 
present reign, had sunk to a point of depression hardl:y 
conceivable, when compared with the times of Hawke, 
Saunders, and Boscawen—or if placed near the still 
more splendid period of Jervis, Duncan, and Nelson. 
We may incline to attribute so extraordinary a contrast 
to the errors or inability of Lord North’s administration : 
the popular voice, I wel] know, sanctioned that aceusi- 
tion—but its cause lay principally in the nature of the 
contest, which, depressing the national energy, unnerved 
the British spirit, and allowed France, during near four 
years, from 1778 to 1782, aided by Spain, to make such 
exertions as acquired them a temporary ascendant on 
the ocean. Byron, recalled from his command, soon 
afterwards revisited England, and his name occurs 110 
more in our naval history ; but it has derived new cele- 


brity in the present times, from the poetic eminence to | 


which his grandson has attained, by productions emu- 


lating the fame of Spenser, of Gray, of Mason, and of | 


Scott. 
LORD RODNEY. 


To Byron, succeeded Rodney, who fills so distin- 
guished a place during the unfortunate period of the 
American war : a naval commander as much distinguish- 


ed by the prosperous fatality which attended him as 


Byron seemed to be under the influence of an unlucky 
Cardinal Mazarin, who, before he employed any | ties, who, notwithstanding the many glaring vices of 


planet. 


sudden in its nature, took place immediately afterwards, 
| He was a man of very considerable parliamentary abili- 


individual, always asked, “ Est-il heureux ?” had he | his private character, might have made a conspicuous 


been first minister of England, might have selected Rod- 
ney for active service, upon that principle, from among 
all the admirals in the navy. His person was more 
elegant than seemed to become his rough profession. 
There was even something that approached to delicacy 
and effeminacy in his figure; but no man manifested a 
more temperate and steady courage, in action. I had the 
_ honour to live in great personal intimacy with him, and 
_ have often heard him declare, that superiority to fear was 
not in him the physical effect of constitutiun—on the 
| contrary, no man being more sensible by nature, to that 
passion, than himself: but that he surmounted it from 
the considerations of honour and public duty. Like the 
famous Marshal Villars, he justly incurred the reputation 
of being “ glorieux et bavard ;” making himself fre- 
quently the theme of his own discourse. He talked 
much and freely upon every subject ; concealed nothing 
in the course of conversation, regardless who were 
present, and dealt his censures, as well as his praises, 
with imprudent liberality—qualities which necessarily 
procured him many enemies, particularly in his own pro- 
fession. Throughout his whole life, two passions, both 
| highly injurious to his repose, women and play, carried 
| him into many excesses. It was universally believed 
| that he had been distinguished in his youth by the per- 
| sonal attachment of the Princess Amelia, daughter of 
George the Second, who displayed the same partiality 
| for Rodney which her cousin, the Princess Amelia of 
| Prussia, manifested for Trenck. A living evidence of 
' the former connection existed, unless fame had recourse 
| to fiction for support. But, detraction in every age, from 
Elizabeth down to the present times, has not spared the 
| most illustrious females. 

The love of play had proved more ruinous in its effects 
to Rodney, and that indulgence compelled him, after 
quitting England, to take refuge in Paris. So great was 
his pecuniary distress while he resided in the French 
capital, as to induce him to send over his second wife to 
| London, early in 1777, with the view of procuring a 
subscription to be opened among the members of the club 
at White’s, for his relief. Lady Rodney finding it, 
however, impracticable to raise any supplies from that 
source, after much ineffectual solicitation among Sir 
George’s former friends, finally renounced the attempt. 
The old Marshal de Biron having soon afterwards, by an 
act of liberality, enabled Rodney to revisit his country, 
| he made the strongest applications to the admiralty, for 
| employment. His private circumstances, indeed, impe- 
| riously demanded every exertion, when he was named, 
towards the autumn of 1779, to command the expedition 
hen fitting out at Portsmouth, for the West Indies. I 
passed much time with him, at his residence in Cleve- 
lund row, St. James’s, down to the very moment of his 
departure. Naturally sanguine and confident, he anti- 
cipated in his daily conversation, with a sort of certainty, 
the future success which he should obtain over the 
enemy ; and he had not only already conceived, but he 
had delineated on paper, the naval manceuvre of breaking, 
or intersecting the line, to which he afterwards was in- 
debted, in an eminent degree, for his brilliant victory 
over De Grasse—a manceuvre then new in maritime 
tactics, though now become familiar to us; and which 
Nelson practised with so much effect, in the battle of the 
Nile, as well as on other occasions, Rodney possessed 
no superior parts; but, unlike Keppel, his enterprising 
spirit always impelled him rather to risk, than to act 
| with caution, when in presence of the enemy. The 
ardour of his character supplied, in some degree, the 
| physical defects of his health and constitution, already 
_ impaired by various causes—while his happy audacity, 
| directed by the nautical skill of others, controlled by 
| science, and propelled by favourable circumstances, at 


length enabled him to dissipate the gloom that had so 
long overhung our naval annals, at the same time that 
| he covered himself with great personal glory. 


LORD LYTTELTON. 


| The ministry sustained about this time a diminution 
| of strength and a loss of talents in the house of peers, 
which an administration so unpopular could ill afford, 
by the defection of Lord Lyttelton, who suddenly went 


over to the side of opposition. His decease, not leas 


political figure, if he had not been carried off in the 
| prime of life. His father, the first Lord Lyttelton, wel] 
| known as an historian and a poet, derived not less re- 
| spect from the elevation of his mind, and his many 
| domestic virtues. The second Lord Lyttelton, by the 
| profligacy of his conduct, and the abuse of his talents, 
| seemed to emulate Dryden’s Duke of Buckingham, or 
Pope’s Duke of Wharton; both of whom he resembled 
| in the superiority of his natural endowments, as well as 
| in the peculiarity of his end. Villiers, the “ Zimri” of 
| Dryden’s poem of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” after ex. 
hausting his health, and squandering his immense fortune 
in every species of excess or riot, expired, as is wel] 
known, at a wretched tenement on his own estate near 
Helmsley, in Yorkshire, abandoned by all his former 
| admirers. Wharton, who acted a part under George the 
| First, hardly less distinguished or eccentric than Villiers 
had performed under Charles the Second, terminated his 
equally extraordinary career, exiled and attainted, among 
the Pyrenees, in an obscure monastery of Catalonia, 
worn out by his pursuit of pleasures. Lyttelton, when 
scarcely thirty-six, breathed his last at a country house 
near Epsom, called Pit Place, from its situation in a 
chalk pit, where he witnessed, as he conceived, a super- 
natural appearance. 

Having gone down there for purposes of recreation, 
with a gay party of both sexes, several individuals among 
whom I personally knew, he had retired to bed, when a 
noise which resembled the fluttering of a dove or pigeon, 
heard at his chamber window, attracted his attention. 
He then saw, or thought he saw, a female figure, which, 
approaching the foot of the bed, announced to him that 
in three days precisely from that time he should be 
called from this state of existence. In whatever man- 
ner the supposed intimation was conveyed, whether by 
sound or by impression, it is certain that Lord Lyttelton 
considered the circumstance as real; that he mentioned 
it as such to those persons who were in the house with 
him; that it deeply affected his mind, and that he died 
on the third night, at the predicted hour. About four 
years afterwards, in the year 1783, dining at Pit Place, 
I had the curiosity to visit the bed-chamber, where the 
casement window, at which, as Lord Lyttelton asserted, 
the dove appeared to flutter, was pointed out to me. 
And at his stepmother’s, the dowager Lady Lyttelton’s, 
in Portugal street, Grosvenor square, who, being a wo- 
man of very lively imagination, lent an implicit faith to 
all the supernatural facts which were supposed to have 
accompanied or produced Lord Lytte!lton’s end, I have 
frequently seen a painting, which she herself executed 
in 1780, expressly to commemorate the event. It hung 
in a conspicuous part of her drawing-room. There, the 
dove appears at the window, while a female figure, 
habited in white, stands at the bed foot, announcing to 
Lord Lyttelton his dissolution. Every part of the pic- 
ture was faithfully designed after the description given 
her by the valet de chambre who attended him, to whom 
his master related al! the circumstances. This man as- 
sured Lady Lyttelton that, on the night indicated, Lord 
Lyttelton, who, notwithstanding his endeavours to sur- 
mount the impression, had suffered under great depres- 
sion of spirits during the three preceding days, retired to 
bed before twelve o’clock. Having ordered the valet to 
mix him some rbubarb, he sat up in the bed, apparently 
in health, intending to swallow the medicine ; but being 
in want of a tea-spoon, which the servant had neglected 
to bring, his master, with a strong expression of impa- 
tience, sent him to bring a spoon. He was not absent 
from the room more than the space of a minute; but 
when he returned, Lord Lyttelton, who had fallen back, 
lay motionless in that attitude. No efforts to restore 
animation were attended with success. Whether, there- 
fore, his death was occasioned by any new attack upon 
his nerves, or happened in consequence of an apoplectic 
or other seizure, must remain matter of uncertainty and 
conjecture. 

It is however to be observed, that the Lyttelton family, 
either from constitutional ¢hetvous irritability, or from 
other causes, was peculiarly susceptible of impressions 
similar to the shock which seems to have produced Lord 
Lyttelton’s end. His father, though a man of very 
distinguished talents, manifested great credulity, as I 
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have been assured, on the subject of apparitions: and 
his cousin, Miss Lyttelton, who married the present Sir 
Richard Hoare, died in a way somewhat similar, about 
four years later, at Stourhead. The second Lord Lyt- 
telton’s life had likewise been of a nature and descrip- 
tion so licentious, not to say abandoned, as to subject 
him continually to the keenest reproaches of an accusing 
conscience. This domestic spectre, which accompanied 
him every where, was known to have given rise, while 
on his travels, particularly at Lyons, to scenes greatly 
resembling his last moments. Among the females who 
had been the objects and the victims of his temporary 
attachment, was a Mrs. Dawson, whose fortune, as well 
as her honour and reputation, fell a sacrifice to her pas- 
sion. Being soon forsaken by him, she did not long 
survive; and distress of mind was known to have acce- 
lerated, if not to have produced, her death. It was her 
image which haunted his pillow, and was supposed by 
him to have announced hie approaching dissolution at 
Pit Place. 


RIOTS OF 1780. 


Lord North, who had presided during ten years at the 
head of administration, continued in the spring of 1780 
to struggle with the utmost difficulty through the sixth 
session of parliament, against a numerous and augment- 
ing opposition in both houses. His resignation, anxious- 
ly anticipated, seemed to be inevitable, and even immi- 
nent: but the ministerial disgraces, as well as the 
triumphs of the adverse party, were equally obliterated 
in a calamity which, for the time of its duration, absorb- 
ed all attention—I mean the riots of June, 1780. No 
event in our annals bears any analogy with the scene 
then exhibited in the capital, except the fire of London, 


under Charles the Second. Even that misfortune wanted | 


some of the melancholy and sanguinary features which 
characterised the tumults in question. During the con- 
flagration of 1666, whatever stories may have been in- 
vented by party rage, or commemorated on public 
monuments, by religious antipathy, the inhabitants bad 
only to contend with the progress of a devouring ele- 


ment. In 1780, the flames were originally kindled, as well | 


as rendered far more destructive, by a populace of the 
Jowest and vilest description, who carried with them, 
wherever they moved, the materials of universal ruin. 


It was only in their blood, by the interposition of an | 


overwhelming military force, that the convulsion became 
finally arrested; and that London, after being desolated 
by fire, was rescued from plunder, bankruptcy, and sub- 


version. Even the French revolution, which from July, | 


1789, down to April, 1814, either under the forms of a 
republic, or of a military despotism, has presented to 
mankind a pattern of every crime revolting and degrad- 


ing to human nature, yet did not produce in the capital | 


of France any similar outrages. At Lyons, it must be 
admitted that Collot d’Herbois, in 1793, exercised the | 
most savage vengeance on the buildings of the city, as | 
well as on the unfortunate inhabitants. But neither 
Robespierre nor Bonaparte, though the former converted 
the metropolis into a charnel-house, and though the 
vengeance, or atrocious ambition, of the latter adven- | 
turer has covered Europe with human bones, from the 
Tagus to the Moskwa, yet ever directed their destructive 
efforts against the public and private edifices of Paris. | 
I was personally present at many of the most tre- | 
mendous effects of the popular fury, on the memorable 
7th of June, the night on which it attained its highest 
point. About nine o’clock on that evening, accompanied 
by three other gentlemen, who, as well as myself, were 
alarmed at the accounts brought in every moment of the | 
outrages committed, and of the still greater acts of vio- 
lence meditated, as soon as darkness should favour and 
facilitate their further progress, we set out from Port- 
land place, in order to view the scene. Having got into 
a hackney-coach, we drove to Bloomsbury square; at- | 
tracted to that spot by a rumour generally spread, that 
ord Mansfield’s residence, situate at the northeast cor- 
ner, was either already burnt, or destined for destruc- 
tion. Hart street and Great Russell street each pre- 
sented to the view, as we passed, large fires composed 
of furniture taken from the houses of magistrates, or 
other obnoxious individuals. Quitting the coach, we | 
crossed the syaare, and had scarcely got under the wall 
of Bedford House, when we heard the door of Lord 
Mansfield’s house burst open with violence. In a few 
minutes, all the contents of the apartments being pre- 





cipitated from the windows, were piled up, and wrapped | 
in flames. A file of foot-soldiers arriving, drew up near | 
the blazing pile; but, without either attempting to | 
quench the fire, or impede the mob, who were indeed far | 
too numerous to admit of their being dispersed, or even 
intimidated, by a small detachment of infantry. The 
populace remained masters, while we, after surveying 
the spectacle for a short time, moved on into Helborn, 
where Mr. Langdale’s dwelling house and warehouses 
afiorded a more appalling picture of devastation. They 
were altogether enveloped in smoke and flame. In front | 
had assembled an immense multitude of both sexes, 
many of whom were females, and not a few held infants 
in their arms. All appeared to be, like ourselves, at- | 
tracted as spectators solely by curiosity, without taking | 
any part in the acts of violence. The kennel of the | 
street ran down with spirituous liquors, and numbers of 
the populace were already intoxicated with this bever- 

age. So little disposition, however, did they manifest to | 
riot or pillage, that it would have been difficult to con- 

ceive who were the authors and perpetrators of such 

enormous mischief, if we had not distinctly seen at the 

windows of the house, men who, while the floors and 

rooms were on fire, calmly tore dewn the furniture, and | 
threw it into the street, or tossed it into the flames. 
| They experienced no kind of opposition during a con- | 
siderable time that we remained at this place; but a 

| party of the horse-guards arriving, the terrified crowd | 
| instantly began to disperse, and we, anxious to gratify | 
| our farther curiosity, continued our progress on foot, 
along Holborn, towards Fleet Market. 

| I would in vain attempt adequately to describe the | 
| spectacle which presented itself when we reached the 

| declivity of the hill close to St. Andrew’s csurch. The | 
| other house and magazines of Mr. Langdale, who, as a | 





| catholic, had been selected for the blind vengeance of the 
| mob, situated in the hollow near the north end of Fleet 
Market, threw up into the air a pinnacle of flame re- | 
sembling a voleano. Such was the beautiful and bril- 
liant effect of the illumination, that St. Andrew’s church 
| appeared to be almost scorched by the heat of so prodi- 
gious a body of fire, and the figures on the clock were 
as distinctly perceptible as at noon day. It resembled, | 
| indeed, a tower, rather than a private building, in a state 
of conflagration, and would have inspired the beholder 
with a sentiment of admiration allied to pleasure, if it 
| had been possible to separate the object from its causes 
| and its consequences. The wind did not, however, aug- 
| ment its rage on this occasion, for the night was serene 
and the sky unclouded, except when it became obscured 
by the volumes of smoke which from time to time pro- 
duced a temporary darkness. The mob which com- 
pletely blocked up the whole street in every part, and in 
all directions, prevented our approaching within fifty or 
sixty yards of the building, but the populace, though 
still principally composed of persons allured by curiosity, 
yet evidently began here to assume a more disorderly 


| and ferocious character. ‘Troops, either horse or foot, 


we still saw none; nor in the midst of this combination 
of tumult, terror, and violence, had the ordinary police 
ceased to continue its functions. While we stood by the 
wall of St. Andrew’s churchyard, a watchman with his 


| lantern in his band passed us, calling the hour, as if in 


a time of profound tranquillity. 
Finding it altogether impracticable to force our way 


|) any further down Holborn Hill, and hearing that the 


Fleet prison had been set on fire, we penetrated through 
a number of narrow lanes behind St. Andrew’s church, 
and presently found ourselves in the middle of Fleet 
Market. Here the same destruction raged, but in a dif- 
ferent stage of its progress. Mr. Langdale’s houses 
were already at the height of their demolition ; the Fleet 
prison, on the contrary, was only beginning to blaze, arid 
the sparks or flaming particles that filled the air, fell so 
thick upon us on every side as to render unsafe its im- 
mediate vicinity ; meanwhile we began to hear the pla- 
toons discharged on the other side of the river towards 
St. George’s Fields, and were informed that a consider- 
able number of the rioters had been killed on Blackfriars 
Bridge, which was occupiedBy the troops. On approach- 
ing it we beheld the King’s Bench prison completely 
wrapt in flames. ‘It exhibited a sublime sight, and we 
might be said there to stand in a central point, from 
whence London offered on every side, before as well as 
behind us, the picture of a city sacked and abandoned | 
to a ferocious enemy. The.shouts of the populace, the | 











cries of women, the crackling of the fires, the blaze re- 
flected in the stream of the Thames, and the irregular 
firing which was kept up both in St. George’s Fields as 
well as towards the quarter of the Mansion Hovse and 
the Bank,—all these sounds or images combined, left 
scarcely any thing for the imagination to supply, pre- 
senting to the view every recollection which the classi¢ 
descriptions in Virgil or in Tacitus have impressed on 
the mind in youth, but which I so little expected to see 
exemplified in the capital of Great Britain. 

Not yet satisfied, and hearing that an obstinate con- 
flict was going on at the Bank between the soldiery and 
the rioters, we determined if possible to reach that spot. 
We accordingly proceeded through St. Paul’s churchyard 
towards it, and had advanced without impediment to the 
Poultry, within about sixty paces of the Mansion House, 
when our progress was stopped by a sentinel, who ac- 
quainted us that the mob had been repulsed in their 
attempt upon the Bank, but that we could penetrate no 


| further in that direction, as his orders were peremptory 


not to suffer the passage of any person. Cheapside, 
silent and empty, unlike the streets that we had visited, 
presented neither the appearance of tumult nor of con- 
fusion, though to the east, west snd south, all was dis- 


| order. This contrast formed not the least striking 


circumstance of the moment. Prevented thus from 
approaching any nearer to the Bank, satiated in some 
measure with the scenes which we had witnessed, and 
wearied by so long a peregrination, which, from our first 
alighting near Bloomsbury square, had all been performed 


| on foot, we resolved to return to the west end of the 


town. On Ludgate Hill we were fortunate enough to 
find a hackney-coach, which conveyed us safely back 
about four o’clock in the morning. 

It is impossible for the most prejudiced person, with- 


| out violating truth, to accuse the opposition of having 


had any participation, as a body, direct or indirect, in these 
outrages, They were, indeed, themselves, individually, the 
objects of popular prejudice and violence, not less than the 
ministers, Sir George Saville’s house in Leicester square 
having been one of the first assailed aud plundered by 
the mob. Devonshire house, in Piccadilly, menaced 
with the same fate, was considered as so insecure that 
the Duchess of Devonshire, yielding to her fears, did not 
venture to remain in it after dusk fora considerable time. 
She took refuge at Lord Clermont’s, in Berkeley square, 
where she deemed herself save from attack, and lay down 
for successive nights on a sofa or a small tent bed, placed 
in the drawing-room. Many other persons of both 
sexes of the highest rank either quitted their own dwell- 
ings, or sent their most valuable effects and jewgls into 
the country. The first minister, Lord Nerth, passed 
that alarming night at his official residence In Downing 
street, accompanied by a few friends who had repaired 
thither to offer him their personal aid, if circumstances 
should render it necessary for his protection. 

One of those gentlemen, Sir John Macpherson, has 
often recounted to me the particulars of that memorable 
evening, which I shall give in his own words, and which 
will be perused with _no common jnterest. “ A day or 
two before the 7th of June,” said he, « Count Maltzan, 
then the Prussian minister at our court, called on me, 
and informed me that the mob had determined to attack 
the Bank. He added, that the fact had come to his 
knowledge through an authentic channel, on the accu- 
racy of Which I might depend. Having conveyed this 
intelligence immediately to Lord North, I received on 
the morning of that day an intimation to be at his house 
in Downing street at dinner. When I got there I found 
Mr. Eden, (since created Lord Auckland), the honour- 
able General Simon Fraser, the honourable John St. 
John, and Colonel North, afterwards Earl of Guilford. 
Mr. Brummell, Lord North’s private secretary, who lived 
likewise in the same street, was in attendance, but did 
not make one of the company. We sat down at table, 
and dinner had scarcely been removed, when Downing 
square, through which there is an outlet, became thronged 
with people, who manifested a disposition, or rather a 
determination, to proceed to acts of outrage. Lord 
North, with his habitual good humour, observed to me, 
‘You see, Macpherson, here is much confusion. Who 
commands the upper tier?’ ‘I do,’ answered Colonel 
North, ‘ and I have got twenty or more grenadiers well 
armed, stationed above stairs, who are ready on the first 
order to fire upon the mob.’ General Fraser sat silent, 
while Mr. Eden, whose house was situated on the opposite 
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side of the square, only remarked calmly to Colonel 
North, that if the grenadiers fired, their shot would pro- 
bably enter his windows. The tumult without still 
continuing, and it being uncertain from one minute to 
another whether the populace might not proceed to ex- 
tremities, Lord North said to me, ‘ What is to be done, 
Macpherson!’ * My opinion,’ answered I, ‘is to send 
out two or three persons, who, mixing among the crowd, 
may acquaint them that there are troops posted in the 


house, ready, without waiting for the riot act being read, | 


to fire on them the instant that they commit any outrage, 
exhorting them at the same time, for their own sakes, to 
disperse peaceably without delay. But,’ added I, nous 
parlons de la guerre, devant Annibal, «here sits Gene- 
ral Fraser, who kuows far better than any of us what is 
wisest to be done, and who has not yet opened his mouth,’ 
The populace continued to fill the little square, and be- 
came very noisy, but they never attempted to force the 
street door. Mr. St. Jolin held a pistol in his band, and 
T.erd North, who never lost any occasion of jesting, ex- 


claimed, ‘I am not half so much afraid of the mob as | 


of Jack St. John’s pistol.’ By degrees, as the evening 
advanced, the people, informed from various quarters that 
there were soldiers posted in the house, ready to fire if 
they committed any violence, began to cool, and after- 
wards gradually to disperse without further effort. We 
then sat down again quietly at the table, and finished 
our wine, 

«“ Night coming on, and the capital presenting a scene 
of tumult or conflagration in many various quarters, 
Lord North, accompanied by us all, mounted to the top 
of the house, where we beheld London blazing in seven 
places, and could hear the platoons regularly firing in 
various directions. ‘What is your opinion of the remes 
dy for this evil 7’ said Lord Northto me. ‘I should try, 
my lord,’ answered I, ‘to effect a junction, or to open 
some communication with the heads of opposition for 
the protection of the country.’ ‘You talk,’ replied he, 
«as if the thing could be done ; but it is not practicable.’ 
I know, however, that a day or two afterwards, not- 
withstanding the opinion so given by Lord North, he 
and Mr. Fox personally met behind the scenes at the 


opera-house in the Haymarket, at eleven in the forenoon. 
They held a conference there, but of the nature of the 
conversation which passed between them I am wholly 


aay rant.” 


of thegcircumstances to which he was an eye-witness at 


Such was Sir Jobn Macpherson’s account 


that moment of public calamity. 
Lord George Germain, like the first minister, having 
assembled some friends, barricaded the passages and en- 


trance to his house in Pall Mall, which was very sus- 





overrated at seven hundred individuals killed and wound- 
' ed. The slaughter was most considerable at the King’s 
Bench, at the Bank, and on Blackfriars Bridge. Colonel 
de Burgh, a son of the Earl of Clanrickard, commanded 
one of the regiments sent to St. George’s Fields. All 
the troops did their duty, notwithstanding the efforts 
which the populace exerted to seduce them, by calling 
on them as protestants, and invoking their aid or their 
| protection. Many of the soldiers, in reply to these blan- 
dishments, exclaimed, that they would not hurt the mob. 
| A great nobleman, now alive, who, like myself, was a 
spectator of all the scenes of devastation committed on 
that night, told me that he felt strong doubts whether 
De Burgh’s regiment would actually draw the trigger. 
Impressed with that conviction, he mentioned his appre- 
hensions on the point, to the colonel, who instantly 
replied, that he knew his men, and could rely on their 
prompt obedience. The event justified his confidence ; 
for no sooner had he given the word of command to fire, 
than leveling their firelocks, they soon compelled the 
rioters to seek their safety in immediate dispersion. If 
| the “ gardes Frangaises,” in 1789, had behaved like our 
regular troops in 1780, the French revolution might have 


'| been suppressed in its birth, and Europe would not have 


groaned during fourteen years under the accumulated 
calamities inflicted on it by Bonaparte. But the differ- 
ence of character between the two sovereigns of Great 
Britain and of France, constituted one great cause of 
the different fate that attended the two monarchies. 
George the Third, when attacked, prepared to defend 
his throne, his family, his country, and the constitution 
entrusted to his care. They were, in fact, saved by his 
decision, Louis the Sixteenth tamely abandoned all to 
a ferocious Jacobin populace, who sent him to the scaf- 
fold. No man of courage or of principle could have 
quitted the former prince. It was impossible to save or 
to rescue the latter ill-fated, yielding, and passive mo- 
nareh, 

Many of the rioters who fell at Blackfriars Bridge, or 
in its vicinity, where the slaughter was most consider- 
able, were immediately thrown over into the Thames by 
their companions, The carnage which took place at the 
Bank likewise was great, though not of very long du- 
ration, and in order to conceal as much as possible the 
magnitude of the number, as well as the names of the 
persons who perished, similar precautions were taken. 
All the dead bodies being carried away during the night, 
| were precipitated into the river. Even the impressions 





| made by the musket balls on the houses opposite to the 


ceptible of defence, after which he coolly waited for the | 


attack of {he populace. But the rioters were too well 
informed of the precautions taken to make any attempt 
on him. 
the far greater part of that memorable night, which he 


passed between 


Even the king himself rem 1ined on foot during | 


3uckingham house and the royal ma- | 


nége contiguous, into the latter of which buildings a | 


detachment of the horse-guards had been early admitted, 


who were ready to have sallied out, upon the insurgents. | 


No man who knows the steadiness and firmness which | 


his majesty has since displayed in the most trying situa- | 
tions, when his person has been exposed to danger, can | 


doubt that he would have given on that occasion, had it 


been unfortunately necessary, the strongest proofs of 


courage, 


He would not have acted the part which Louis 
the Sixteenth exhibited on the 10th of August, 1792, | 


when, under similar circumstances, surrounded by a | 


savage moh, instead of defending himself to the last ex- 
tremity, he abandoned the defence of his palace and of 
his family to take refuge in the national assembly. 
George the 
pelling force by force in case of necessity, and of perish- 
ing in support of the laws, of civil order, and of regu- 


| Bank, were as much as possible erased next morning, 
and the buildings whitewashed. Government and the 
rioters seem to have felt an equal disposition, by drawing 
a veil over the extent of the calamity, to bury it in pro- 
found darkness. ‘I’o Colonel Holroyd, since deservedly 
raised to the British peerage as Lord Sheffield, and to 
his regiment of militia, the country was eminently in- 
debted for repelling the fury of the mob at the Bank ; 
where, during some moments, the conflict seemed doubt- 
ful, and the assailants had nearly forced an entrance. 
Lord Algernon Perey, now Earl of Beverley, marched 
likewise at the head of the Northumberland militia, to 
the same spot. Their arrival, together with the energy, 
promptitude, and decision, which Colonel Holroyd mani- 
fested, principally conduced to ensure the safety of that 
great national establishment. Numbers concealed their 
wounds in order to evade discovery of the part which 
they had taken in the disorders of the capital. It is 
however indisputable, that almost all who perished were 
of a low and obscure description. 
If the populace had been conducted by leaders of 


| Si 
system or ability, London must have been fundamentally 


Third had embraced the resolution of re- | 


lar government, rather than survive their extinction. | 
But, happily, no attempt was made by the populace to | 


attack any part of the queen’s house or offices. 

Various were the opinions and assertions hazarded 
relative to the numbers that perished in the riots between 
the third and the seventh of June, 1780; but as no cer- 
tain data can be obtained beyond the official returns of 
killed and wounded, the amount must always remain 
matter of conjecture. Probably it far exceeded the com- 
putation commonly made, and from the concurring tes- 
timony of those persons who were most competent to 
form a sound judgment, I believe it would not have been 


overturned on that night. The Bank, the India House, 
and the shops of the great bankers, would in that case 
have been early attacked, instead of throwing away their 
rage, as they did, on the popish chapels, private houses, 
and prisons. When they began, after their first fury 
had exhausted itself, to direct their blows more system- 
_atically and skilfully, the tin:e for action was passed. 
Government, which was accused with reason of having 
appeared supine during me first days of June, awoke 
early enough to pfeserve the metropolis and public 
credit from sustaining the last shock of popular violence. 
In fact, from the instant that the three bridges over the 
Thames were occupied by regular troops, the danger 
/was at an end. This awful convulsion, which, on 
| Wednesday, the seventh of. June, seemed to menace the 





destruction of every thing, was so completely quelled, 
and so suddenly extinguished, that on the eighth, hardly 
a spark survived of the popular effervescence. Some 
| few persons, of the borough of Southwark, attempted to 
repeat the outrages of Wednesday, but they were easily 
and immediately quelled by the military force. Never 
was a contrast exhibited more striking, than between 
those two evenings, in the same city! The patroles of 
cavalry, stationed in the squares and great streets, 
throughout the west end of the town, gave London the 
aspect of a garrison; while the camp which was imme- 
diately afterwards formed in St. James’s Park afforded a 
picturesque landscape ; both sides of the canal, from the 
queen’s house down to the vicinity of the horse-guards, 
being covered with tents and troops. 

The common danger which united all parties for the 
time, extinguished, or at least suspended in some mea- 
sure, even the virulence of political enmity. Alarmed at 
the prospect of impending destruction, some of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the opposition repaired, unasked, to St, 
James’s, under pretence of offering their services to the 
| administration ; nearly as the Dukes of Somerset and 
| Argyle had done in the last days of July, 1714, when 
Queen Anne lay insensible, near her end. The Marquis 
of Rockingham hearing that a privy council was sum- 
moned to meet on the Yth of June, which all who enjoyed 
seats at that board were invited to attend, made his ap- 
pearance in an undress, his hair disordered, and with 
testimonies of great consternation. Nor did he, when 
seated at the table where the king was present, spare the 
ministers, for having, as he asserted, by their negligence 
or want of timely energy, allowed the assemblage of 
people to take place in St George’s Fields, which original 
meeting led to all the subsequent outrages. It is never- 
theless incontestable, that, to the decision manifested by 
his majesty on that occasion, the safety of the metropolis, 
and its extrication from all the calamities that impended 
over it, was principally or solely to be ascribed. Elizabeth, 
or William the Third, could not have displayed more 
calm and systematic courage in the highé8t sense of the 
term, than George the Third exhibited im so trying a 
moment. Far from throwing himself for support or 
guidance on his cabinet, as a prince of feeble character 
would have done, he came forward and exhibited an 
example of self-devotion to his ministers. 

It is well known that at the council to which I have 
alluded, the king assisted in person. The great question 
was there discussed, on which hinged the protection and 
preservation of the capital, a question respecting which 
the first legal characters were divided, and on which 
Lord Mansfield himself was with reason accused of 
never having clearly expressed his opinion up to that 
time. Doubts existed, whether persons riotously col- 
lected together and committing outrages or infractions 
of the peace, however great, might legally be fired on by 
the military power, without staying previously to read 
the riot act. Lord Bathurst, president of the council, 
and Sir Fletcher Norton, speaker of the house of com- 
mons, who were both present, on being appealed to for 
their opinion, declared that “a soldier was not less a 
citizen because he was a soldier, and consequently that 
he might repel force by force ;” but no minister would 
sign the order for the purpose. In this emergency, 
when every moment was precious, Mr. Wedderburn, 
since successively raised to the dignity of a baron and of 
an earl of Great Britain, who was then attorney-general, 
having been called in to the council table and ordered 
by the king to deliver his official opinion on the point, 
stated in the most precise terms, that any such assem- 
blage might be dispersed by military force without 
waiting for forms or reading the act in question. «Is 
that your declaration of the law, as attorney-general !” 
said the king. Wedderburn answering decidedly in the 
affirmative, «Then so let it be done.” rejoined his ma- 
jesty. The attorney-general drew up the order imme- 
diately, which the king signed, and on which Lord 
An.herst acted the same evening. 'The complete sup- 
- pression of the riots followed in the course of @ few 
hours. Never had any people a greater obligation to 
the judicious intrepidity of their sovereign ! 

Nor ought we to deny the merit due to Wedderburn, 
for having with so much decision cut the gordian knot, 
which the lord chief justice of the king’s bench either 
could not or would not untie. His inexplicit declarations 
on the subject involuntarily remind us of the accusations 








leveled against him by “ Junius,” when, speaking of 
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Lord Mansfield, he says, “ Besides his natural timidity, 
it makes part of his political plan never to be known to 
recommend violent measures. When the guards are 
called forth to murder their fellow subjects, it is not by 
the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield.” Here we see 
him, in 1780, acting precisely as he had done twelve 
years earlier, in 1768. Nor is it a less curious and ex- 
traordinary fact, that the very exertion by which the 
king preserved London in June, 1780, from suffering 
the utmost extremities of violence and pillage, constitutes, 
as a principle, the subject of « Junius’s severest reflec- 
tions upon him in March 1770.” « Did his majesty,” 
says he, “ consult the laws of this country, when he per- 
mitted his secretary of state to declare, that whenever 
the civil magistrate is trifled with, a military force must 
be sent for, without the delay of a moment, and effectu- 
ally employed!” So true is it, that at every period of 
his life, the king manifested the same consistency of 
character, and superiority to personal apprehension. 
When, nevertheless, we reflect that, in 1768, a magis- 
trate of the county of Surrey had been capitally accused 
and brought to trial, for ordering the soldiery to fire on 
rioters engaged in the most violent acts of outrage in St. 
George’s Fields, though the riot act had been twice read, 
we cannot be surprised at the apprehension displayed by 
Lord Mansfield, to sanction and authorise the same pro- 
ceeding in 1780. The sovereign alone, as first magis- 
trate, impelled by the awful nature of the emergency, 
and he only, could have taken upon him so serious a 
responsibility. 

No individual manifested more abhorrence of the 
rioters, or exposed Himself by his declarations on that 
subject to more personal danger, than Burke; whom 
his enemies accused of having been brought up in the 
tenets or principles of the Romish faith. This conduct 
did him great honour, and proved him superior to the 
meanness of party. His house in the broad sanctuary, 
Westminster, was threatened, but not attacked. Fox 
contented himself with condemning the authors of the 
disorders, but took no active part in their suppression. 
On the contrary, he refused to lend any personal support 
to government, when pressed in the house of commons 
to co-operate forthe extrication of the capital; though 
Burke, who was there present, loudly expressed his wish 
for unanimity and association in that moment of national 
distress. It is impossible not to recollect, that as they 
thus diverged in different lines during the riots of 1780, 
so in 1792, twelve years later, they exhibited a similar 
diversity of conduct ; Burke lending his powerful aid to 
prop monarchical government, while Fox remained the 


advocate of republicanism, and the apologist of the | 
French revolution. Wilkes, who in the carly part of | 


his majesty’s reign had made so glorious a resistance to 


general warrants, displayed as manly a resistance to | 


popular violence, during the whole progress of the riots; 
and had he filled the chair of chief magistrate, instead of 
Kennett, would unquestionably, by his vigour, have pre- 
vented many or all the disgraceful scenes which took 
place in the capital. 

All the proofs given by opposition, of their detestation 
of these calamitous exhibitions of popular fury, did not, 
however, produce complete conviction. Many persons still 
believed that some of the parliamentary leaders secretly 
fomented, or privately encouraged, the rioters. Suspi- 
cions were thrown on the Earl of Shelburne, probably 
with great injustice. The natural expectation of pro- 
ducing a change in ministry, was imagined to suspend 


or supersede, in certain minds, every other consideration ; | 


and it was even pretended, though on very insufficient 
grounds, that peers did not scruple to take an active part 


in the worst excesses of the night of the seventh of June. 


Public clamour selected the Earl of Effingham in par. 
ticular as an object of accusation. It was generally 
asserted, that he had mingled with the rioters on Black- 
friar’s Bridge ; that he had there been mortally wounded, 
and his body afterwards thrown into the river, by those 
of his own party ; but, not till he had been identified and 
recognised by his dress, particularly by his laced ruffles. 
Those who were acquainted with that nobleman, and 
who knew his style of dress, instantly detected the 
absurdity, as well as falsity of the charge; for no man 
was ever less distinguished by any ornaments of apparel. 
His sudden disappearance from London, where he cer- 
tainly had been seen at the commencement of the riots; 
the general ignorance in ople remained of the 
piace to which he had with ; and his known, as 
“i . 





} . 


| circumstances conduced, nevertheless, to maintain the | 
delusion for a considerable time. At the beginning of 


| the ensuing winter, he reappeared in the house of lords, 


his absence by saying, that he had been hurt or wounded 
on the 7th of June; but it is probable that the report 
originated altogether in calumny. 

Lord George Gordon, the primary author of these 
outrages, was not taken into custody till two or three 
days after they had been suppressed. Ministers were re- 
proached with not having committed him to the Tower on 
the second of June, when he assembled, harangued, and 


from the house of commons. But the attempt to seize, 
and to send him to prison, at a time when every avenue 
to the house was thronged with multitudes, when the 
lobby overflowed with them, and when the doors of the 


when the members composing both houses incurred a 
greater risk of falling victims to popular violence. The 
mobs of 1641, and the following year, under Charles the 


the nation. Cromwell, when, in 1653, he drove out 
and dissolved the rump parliament, offered no outrage 
to their persons, but simply broke up the legislative 
j assembly by a military force. The tumults in 1733, 
when Sir Robert Walpole first attempted to introduce 
excise laws, seem to form the nearest approach or simi- 





would not have survived to recount the exploit. Many 
members who were there present, justly indignant at his 
conduct, threatened him with instant death, as soon as 
| any of the rioters should burst open the doors. ‘The late 
| Earl of Caernarvon, then Mr. Henry Herbert, followed 
| him close, with that avowed determination; and Gene- 
ral Murray, uncle to the present Duke of Athol, a man 
whom I intimately knew, and who, when incensed, was 
capable of executing the most desperate resolution, held 
his sword ready to pass it through Lord George’s body, 
on the first irruption of the mob. It will always remain 
disputable, whether ambition, fanaticism, or alienation 
of mind, contributed most to the part which he acted, in 
assembling and inciting the people to acts of violence. 
That he was not insensible to the political consideration 
which he obtained from his personal influence over so 
vast a multitude, cannot be questioned. To religious 
enthusiasm or conviction, something may perhaps be 
fairly attributed ; but, more must be laid to the deranged 
state of his understanding, though no circumstance in 
his conduct or deportment could possibly subject him to 
| be considered as insane. He appears in fact to have 
| been perfectly master of himself, and in possession of all 
| his faculties during every stage of the riots: nor is it to 
| be imagined that he either foresaw or intended any of 
the outrages which were committed after the second of 
| June. But he had put in motion a machine, of which 
| he could not regulate or restrain the movements: and, 





of a far more savage, as well as atrocious, description, 
than the original assemblage of people who met in St. 


an officer in the Guards, told me, that having been sent 
on the night of the 7th of June, to the defence of the 


regiment, he there found Lord George Gordon, who ap- 
peared anxiously endeavouring, by expostulation, to 
induce the people to retire. As soon as Lord George 
saw Captain Rodney, he strongly expressed his concern 
at the acts of violence committed, adding, that he was 
ready to take his stand by Captain Rodney’s side, and 
to expose his person to the utmost risk, in order to resist 
such proceedings. Rodney, who distrusted, however, 


cause of all the calamities, declined any communication 
with him; only exhorting him, if he wished to stop the 
further effusion of blood, and to prevent the destruction 





in his usual health, and stated to his acquaintance, that 
. . atte | 
| early in June, he had gone down to his seat ofGwainge | 
Hall in Yorkshire, where he had ever since resided. | 
Such persons as still remained incredulous, explained | 


excited the mob to extort compliance with their demands | 


house itself might have been, every instant, forced in ; 
would have formed an imprudent, not to say a dangerous, | 
experiment. It is‘difficult to find any instance in our | 
annals, when parliament received a grosser insult; or | 


First, directed their rage against the sovereign and his | 
principal advisers, not against the representatives of 


| larity to the proceedings in 1780; but, longo intervallo. | 
It cannot be doubted, that if the populace had forced | 
their way into the house of commons, Lord George | 


unquestionably, the mob which set fire to London, was | 
George’s Fields. The late Lord Rodney, who was then | 


Bank of England, at the head of a detachment of his | 


his sincerity, and justly considered him as the original | 


| well as violent, dislike to the admistration ;—all these | of the bank, to exert himself in dispersing the furious 


crowd. But, whatever might be his inclination, he was 
altogether destitute of the power. The military force 
alone saved the bank from being plundered, and prevent- 
ed the temporary subversion of the national credit. 


LORD GEORGE GORDON. 


I knew Lord George Gordon well, and I once accom- 
panied him from a party where we met, in Lower Gros- 
venor street, at the late Lord Elcho’s, to Ranelaugh, in 
the summer of 1782, in his own coach: in his person 
he was thin, his features regular, and his complexion 
pale. His manners were gentle, his conversation agree- 
able, and he had the appearance, as well as the deport- 
ment, of a man of quality. There was, however, some- 
thing in his cast of countenance and mode of expression, 
that indicated cunning, or a perverted understanding, or 
| both. His whole income consisted, I believe, in an 

annuity of six hundred pounds a year, paid him by the 
Duke of Gordon, his brother. It forms a singular sub- 
ject of reflection, that after involving London in all the 
horrors of insurrection and anarchy, he should have 
escaped any punishment for these proceedings, which 
cost the lives of so many individuals, and the demolition 
of so many edifices; while he expiated, by a rigorous 
imprisonment to the end of his days, in Newgate, the 


publication of a libel on the late unfortunate Queen. of 


France, who, herself, perished on the scaffold. He ex- 
hibited the strongest attestation of the sincerity of his 
conversion to Judaism, by submitting to one of the most 
painful ceremonies or acts enjoined by the Mosaic law. 
The operation, which was performed at Birmingham, 
confined him to his chamber, if not to his bed, for a con- 
siderable time; and he preserved with great care the 
sanguinary proofs of his having undergone the amputa- 
tion. Few individuals occupy a more conspicuous, or a 
more unfortunate place in the annals of their country, 
under the reign of George the Third. He will rank in 
history with Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, the incendiaries 
of the Plantagenet times; or with Kett, so memorable 
under Edward the Sixth, 
THE HURRICANE OF 1780, 

The elements seemed to conspire with all the foreign 
enemies of Great Britain, at this period; the hurricane 
of October, 1780, which took place in the West Indies, 
being one of the most tremendous In its nature, as wells 
violent in its effects, commemorated in the course 6f the 
eighteenth century. Though its destructive rage spread 
devastation in a greater or less degree over the whole 
chain of the Caribbee Islands, yet Barbadoes a rienced 
its greatest fury, together with the severest loss of lives 


} 


and property. <A friend’ of mine, General James Cun- 
ningham, was then governor of the colony. He has 
related to me, that after remaining above ground as long 
as it was practicable with safety, he, accompanied by a 
number of his family and domestics, took refuge in a 
small cellar, several feet lower than the level of the street, 
at Bridge Town, the cay ital of the settlement. Here, 
indeed, they found themselves secure from the danger of 
being crushed under the ruins of the house which they 
had just quitted, or from being borne off and swept away 
by the furce of the wind. But they were soon assailed 
by two new misfortunes, against which they could pro- 
vide no sufficient remedy. ‘The first inconvenience arose 
from the severe cold which they endured; the climate 
1aving changed, in the course of a few hours, from in- 
tense heat, to a contrary extreme. The other evil, 
which was of a still more alarming nature, threatened 
their destruction, from the rain which flowed in upon 
them in great quantity, as it fell in torrents. While 
they remained in this deplorable situation, up to their 
knees in water, doubtful whether to continue in the cel- 
lar, where about twenty of them, huddled together, were 
| crowded into a very narrow space ; or whether to attempt 
reaching some more secure shelter; a tall athletic negro 
| of General Cunningham’s family, who lay upon him, in 
a posture which did not admit of his moving, said to the 
general, “ Massa, if I not make water, I die.’ “ Do it 
then, in God’s name,” answered he. The negro had no 
sooner received this permission, than instantly availing 
himself of it, he bedewed the general, from the nape of 
his neck to the very shoes; much as we are taught to 
| believe, in the manner of a Hottentot priest, when cele- 
brating the nuptial ceremony, “ But,” added Cunning- 
| ham, when relating the story, “ never did I experience a 
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more grateful sensation than was produced by this warm 
libation, which seemed to animate my frozen frame, and 
I regretted when it stopped, and I 
derived from it essential service in the horrors of that 





to revivify my body. 


indescribable night.” 

The situation of the negro, impelled by a necessity 
paramount to all respect or restraint, reminds me of a fact 
somewhat similar, which took place at the palace of Sans 
Souci. The great Frederick, in a sclect society, having 
been one day more elevated and convivial than usual 
after dinner, was induced by the gaiety of the conversa- 


tion, to prolong the accustomed limits of the repast, and | 


to detain his guests to a late hour. His majesty fur- 
nished, himself, the chief share of the entertainment, by 
the brilliancy of his sallies; but he forgot, unfortunately, 
that his guests were men. One of them, an old general, 
who was ofien among the persons invited to the royal 
table, but whose powers of retention had suffered in the 
course of twelve campaigns ; anticipated with extreme 
impatience the moment when the king, by rising, would 
permit of his quitting the apartinent. In this hope and 
expectation he long supported, with unshaken fortitude, 
one of the most pressing demands of nature. Overcome 
at length, and yielding to a power stronger than himself, 
he suddenly rose from his chair, and exclaiming, “ Sire, 
tout est grand dans votre majesteé, jusqu a la vessie 
” ran out of the room. Fre- 


meme. Sire, je me meurs, 


derick was charined with the ingenuity of the compli- | 


ment, and laughed heartily at the general’s distress, which 
might however have proved fatal to him. ‘Tycho Brahe’s 
death was caused by a precisely similar act of imprudent 
respect. 


SIR FLETCHER NORTON. 


Parliament having been dissolved early in September, 


I was elected one of the members of Hindon in the 
county of Wilts; and the new house of commons meet- 
ing towards the end of October, the first debate turned 
on the choice of a speaker. Lord George Germain, not 
Lord North, commenced the proceedings on that evening, 
and performed the principal part. It was not intended 
by ministers, that Sir Fletcher Norton, who, during 
near eleven years, ever since the resignation of Sir John 
Cust, in January, 1770, had filled the chair, should reoc- 
cupy it in the new parliament. He had given umbrage 
dering the session of 1777, both to the sovereign, and to 
the@ad ministration, 
dressed to the king, 


hy a memorable speech which he ad- 
while standing in his official capacity, 


at the bar of the house of peers. And though the admo- 
nition or exhortation that he thought proper then to use, 
relative to the economical expenditure of the money 
voted by the house of commons, had met with the ap- 


probation of the country at large, vet it unquestionably 

produced his eventual exclusion from the employment 

of speaker, Lord North having tried the ground at St. | 
James’s, found his majesty determined upon the point. 

Conscious, nevertheless, that it would be highly unpo- 

pular to place his intended dismission on such a basis, 

ministers availed themselves of Sir Fletcher’s ill state of 

health, which had considerably impeded the progress of 

public business in the preceding session, as forming a | 
sufficient cause for removal. While, therefore, they 
passed high eulogiums on his ability and talents, they | 
lamented that infirmities of body rendered it improper 
to ask of him, or to accept from him, a continuance of | 
his public services. Sir Fletcher, however, rising in his | 
place, and speaking from the opposition bench, while he 
was sustained by that powerful and numerous phalanx, 
endeavoured to point out the latent enmity, as well as 
the obvious nullity, of the ministerial arguments. He 
affected, it is true, to disclaim any wish of being again 
placed in the speaker's chair—but he took care to accom- 
pany the declaration, by an assertion of his perfect 
physical capacity to meet its duties and fatigues. His | 
appearance seemed indeed to present the aspect of a man 
who, though somewhat declined in years, did not mani- 
fest any tokens of decay. All the personal attacks 
leveled by Norton’s friends, on the opposition side of the 
house, at Lord North, could neither induce nor provoke | 
the first minister to open his lips on the occasion. He 

remained profoundly silent. But Mr. Rigby, unintimi- 
dated by the clamours of Sir Fletcher’s adherents, after | 
boldly avowing thal he was dismissed for his political | 
trespasses, justified his exclusion from the chair, on par- | 
liamentary or on ministerial grounds. Cornwall was | 
chosen speaker, by a very large majority. | 


‘ 





| mand soon afterwards, in consequence of Geary’s resig- 


/enthusiasm by posterity. 


| hostilities in July, 1778, till the period when Rodney 


| vernment of Greenwich hospital, the events of the 27th 





| Sir Fietcher Norton, though perhaps justly accused, 
| as a professional man, of preferring profit to conscien- 
| tious delicacy of principle, and though denominated in 
the coarse satires or caricatures of that day by the epithet 
of “Sir Bullface Doublefee,” yet possessed eminent par- 
liamentary, as well as legal talents. Far from suffering 
in his capacity as speaker by a comparison either with 
his immediate predecessor or successor in that high 
office, he must be considered as very superior to both. 
The chair of the house of commons, during the whole 
course of the eighteenth century, was never filled with 
less dignity or energy than by Sir Joéhn Cust, whom 
| Wilkes treats in his letters with the most contemptuous 
irony, or the most mortifying insult. Cornwall possessed 
every physical quality requisite to ornament the place; a 
sonorous voice, a manly, as well as imposing figure, and 
a commanding deportment: but his best ministerial re- 
commendation to the office, consisted in the connection 
subsisting between him and Mr. Charles Jenkinson, then 
secretary of war, which the marriage of the former gen- 
tleman with the sister of the latter, had cemented. After 
his election, Cornwall gave little satisfaction, and had 
recourse to the narcotic virtues of porter for enabling him 
to sustain its fatigue; an auxiliary which sometimes 
becoming too powerful for the principal who called in 
its assistance, produced inconveniences. The “ Rolliad,” 
alluding to the speaker’s chair, as it was filled in 1784, 
says, 


“ There Cornwall sits, and ah! compelled by fate, 

Must sit for ever through the long debate ; 

Save when compelled by nature’s sovereign will, 

Sometimes to empty, and sometimes to fill.”’ 
«“ Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; 
In vain the powers of strengthening porter tries, 
And nods to Bellamy for fiesh supplies.” 








We may here remark, as a curious fact, that Sir 
Fletcher’s dismission from the office of speaker, con- 
ducted him within eighteen months to the dignity of the 
peerage, an elevation which he owed solely to the jeal- 
ousies and rivalities that arose between Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Shelburne, as soon as they got into power; 
whereas Cornwall, his successful competitor, afier pre- 
siding more than eight years in the house of commons, 
died without ever entering the house of lords. It was 
thus that Dunning reached that goal, while Wallace 
missed it. So much does the disposition of events, 
which in common language we denominate fortune, re- 
gulate the aflairs of men, in defiance of Juvenal’s 


«“ Nos te, 
Nos facimus, fortuna, deam, celoque locamus.” 


THE NAVY. 

Little consolation can be derived during this gloomy 
period of our history, from carrying our view beyond the 
metropolis to the extremities of the empire, or from con- 
sidering the operations of the war by sea and land. As 
Geary had succeeded to the command of the channel 
fleet, by Hardy’s death, so Darby took the same com- 


None of these names will be pronounced with 
Admiral Barrington, by his 
repulse of D’Estaign at St. Lucie, acquired the only re- 
nown gained on the ocean, from the commencement of 


nation. 


was sent out to the West Indies. The disgraceful dis- 
putes that arose between Keppel and Palliser, which, 
after convulsing the navy and dividing the kingdom, 
began insensibly to faJl into oblivion, were again revived 
during the short time that the house of commons re- 
mained sitting before the Christmas recess. In conse- 
quence of Sir Hugh Palliser’s appointment to the go- 


July, 1778, were discussed anew, with all the acrimony 
of party. Sir Hugh, in his defence, read at the table of 
the house a paper, the length, dullness and insipidity of 
which put the patience of his auditors, as I weil remem- 
ber, to a severe trial. I have, however, always considered 
him as an able, meritorious, and calumniated naval offi- 
cer, who fell a sacrifice to ministerial unpopularity. Lord 
North, with whom not to be defeated constituted a sort 
of victory, and who generally contented himself with half 
triumphs, after defending Palliser with his usual ability, 





— —————_,- 


rescued him from the fangs of his enemies, aimed at no 
further advantage, but moved for an adjournment early 
in December. 





HOLLAND. 


As if to complete the climax of our national misfor. 
tunes at this humiliating period, Holland was added te 
the number of our enemies, war being declared against 
the Seven United Provinces before the close of 1780, 
notwithstanding the repugnance equally felt at such a 
rupture by the King of Great Britain and the stadtholder, 
More than a century had then elapsed, since we had 
been engaged in hostilities with the Dutch, under the 
profligate reign of Charles the Second. During some 
portion of the intermediate time, the two countries had 
been governed by one prince, and one svul might be said 
to animate their counsels after the expulsion of James 
the Second, when their joint efforts were directed to stem 
the current of Louis the Fourteenth’s arms in the Neth. 
erlands. Even subsequent to King William’s decease, 
the United Provinces made common cause with his suc- 
cessor aguinst France, under Marlboreugh ; but the dis- 
graceful termination of that great struggle, which lasted 
near ten years, dissevered England and Holland. After 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1712, no close nor cordial union 
subsisted between the cabinets of the Hague and of St. 
James’s. The Dutch were, indeed, prevailed on to join 
George the Second as auxiliaries, though not as princi- 
pals, in the war of 1743, undertaken to preserve Maria 
Theresa on the throne of her father, Charles the Sixth. 
Unfortunately, the English, Dutch, and Austrian armies, 
which, while conducted with the great talents of Eugene 
and Marlborough, had nearly driven Louis the Fourteenth 
to the last extremities, when led by Konigseck, and by 
William, Duke of Cumberland, were every where de- 
feated on the same plains. Marshal Saxe demolished 
the barrier that protected Holland against the overwhelm- 
ing power of France, and only the moderation or indo- 
lence of Louis the Fifteenth, which checked his con- 
quests, gave peace to Europe in 1748, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
That prince, had he been animated by the ambition of 
his predecessor, or by the spirit of conquest which im- 
pelled the French republic in 1795, might have entered 
Amsterdam, and have subjected the Zuyder zee to his 
dominion, Having escaped from this imminent peril, 
the Dutch remained neutral spectators of the contests 
which took place between us and France in 1756, when 
Flanders, which, for near a century, had constituted the 
palestra of Europe, by a singular transition, became a 
country of repose, and the house of Austria, for the first 
time, joined her inveterate foe, the house of Bourbon. It 
was reserved for the calamitous era of the American war, 
which familiarised us with disgraces and reverses, to 
witness Holland openly ranged against Great Britain, 
under the banners of Louis the Sixteenth and Charles 
the Third. The opposition exulted at the declaration of 
hostilities between the two countries, as setting the seal 
to Lord North’s ministerial embarrassments. Nor could 
it be denied, that the necessity for blockading the mouth 
of the Texel, and probably engaging the Dutch fleet at 
the entrance of their own ports, in the depressed as well 
as inferior state to which the British navy had then sunk, 
augmented the difficulties under which the administra- 
tion laboured, while it increased the unpopularity of the 
sovereign, 


POLITICS. 


Yet never did any government make greater efforts to 
avert and avoid a rupture, than were exerted by Lord 
North’s cabinet. Sir Joseph Yorke, who, by long resi- 
dence in Holland, had become, in some measure, natu- 
ralised at the Hague, exhausted every art of diplomacy 
to stem the current of French and American politics. 
The stadthelder, no less than the majority of the people 
throughout the Seven United Provinces, nourished the 
warmest partiality towards Great Britain : but the Prince 
of Orange had fost the public respect which his high 
office ought to have excited, and the nation, immersed 
in narrow speculations of commercial advantage, dis- 
played no spark of that public spirit, or of those great 
energies, which had operyed such powerful effects 
against the second and third Philips, kings of Spain, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
pensionary, Van Berkel, acting under the impulse of 
Maurepas and of Vergennes, precipitated his country- 





and with more than his common animation, having thus 





men on war with England, by signing a treaty with the 
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American insurgents, precisely as Madison, in the sum- 
mer of 1812, commenced hostilities with us, by the 
suggestions of his Corsican director. Nor did Fox or 
Burke arraign more severely the measures of Lord North, 
as having produced the rupture that took place with 
Holland, than the leaders of the opposition in the house 
of commons inveighed against the line of conduct, on the 
part of ministers, which led to the late contest with 
America. Both wars arose principally from a similar 
cause; the apparently desperate, or highly alarming, 
condition of England. In 1780, we appeared to be ra- 
pidly sinking under the combination of European, Asiatic, 
and American foes. In 1812, Bonaparte, master of the 
continent from the frontiers of Portugal to those of Rus- 
sia, prepared to consummate the subjugation of Europe 
by a march to Moscow. To Van Berkel, and to Madison, 
the occasion seemed equally favourable for the develop- 
ment of their rancorous enmity to the English govern- 
ment. The measures of the former minister Jed, at no 
distant period of time, in the space of about fifteen years, 
to the subjugation and subversion of the republic of Hol- 
land. Futurity will show whether the policy of Madison, 
if his base subservience to Bonaparte can merit the 
name, will prove more successful or beneficial, and how 
far the American president will justly challenge the 
future gratitude of his countrymen, more than the pen- 
sionary of Amsterdam merited the support of the Dutch. 


MARIA THERESA. 


Nearly about the same time, Maria Theresa, Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, expired at Vienna, after a 
reign of forty years, during which she had exhibit- 
ed a memorable instance of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Like Frederick, King of Prussia, she acceded in 1740; 
and a great portion of their lives was passed in mutual | 
hostility. ‘The strength of her mind, and the tenacity | 
of her character, sustained her amidst difficulties which | 
a woman of inferior resolution could not have surmount- | 
ed. Since the death of Elizabeth, Queen of England, | 
in 1693, Europe had not beheld any female on the 
throne, who united so many private virtues to so many 
great public endowments. Maria Theresa manifested a 
masculine mind, blended with feminine qualities calcu- | 
lated to conciliate universal affection. As a sovereign, | 
she possessed far greater constancy and energy than had 
been exhibited by her father, the Emperor Charles the 
Sixth, or by her grandfather, Leopold the First. Charles, 
while resident in Spain, during “ the war of the succes- 
sion,” displayed no endowments of character; and 
Leopold betrayed a want of every resource, when, in 
1683, at the approach of the Grand Vizier, Cara Mus- | 
tapha, he fled to Passau, leaving his capital and domi- 
nions to be ravaged or besieged by the Turks. The 
caution, experience, and moderation of Maria Theresa, 
restrained the pernicious activity of her son and suc- 
cessor, Joseph the Second. His accession to the do- 
minions of the house of Austria forms an unfortunate 
era in the history of that family, and was one of 
the many concurring circumstances which eventually 
facilitated the progress of the French arms in the Neth- 
erlands, after the revolution. 

Though sinking under the accumulated pressure of 
advancing age, as well as of disease and infirmity, Maria 
Theresa retained the possession of all her faculties nearly 
to the last moments of her life. Religion and resigna- 
tion smoothed its close. Two of the archduchesses, her | 
daughters, Maria and Elizabeth, who remained unmar- | 
ried, constantly attended about her bed ; but I have been 
assured that they could not prevail on their mother, 
though they earnestly entreated it, even a short time 
preceding her dissolution, to bequeath her blessing to 
the Archduchess Amelia, their sister. That princess, 
who had been married to Don Ferdinand, Duke of 
Parma, was supposed to have committed great irregu- 
larities of every kind. Only a short time before Maria 
Theresa breathed her last, having apparently fallen into 
a sort of insensibility, and her eyes being closed, one of 
the ladies near her person, in reply to an enquiry made 
respecting the state of the empress, answered that her 
Majesty seemed to be asleep. “No,” replied she, “I 
could sleep if I would indulge repose ; but I am sensible 
of the near approach of death, and I will not allow my- 
self to be surprised by him in my sleep. I wish to meet 
my dissolution awake.” There is nothing transmitted 
to us by antiquity finer than this answer, which is di- 
vested of all ostentation. Voltaire himself, cynic as he 














was, and always severe upon crowned heads, must have 
admired it. Even the great Frederick, who survived 
Maria Theresa near six years, though he met the ap- 
proach of death with philosophy and fortitude, yet 
betrayed much reluctance, displayed some peevishness, 
and perhaps manifested a little affectation or vanity in 
the preparations for his departure. Neither Augustus, 
nor Vespasian, nor Adrian, though each of these empe- 
rors seems to have contemplated death with a steady 
countenance, and almost with a smiling look, yet mani- 
fested more perfect self-possession in the last act of life. 
Maria Theresa was as much superior in viitue to her 
cotemporary, Catherine the Second, as she fell beneath 
that princess in brilliancy of talents. In the arts of 
reigning, in courage, in benignity of disposition, and in 
solid endowments of understanding, the Austrian may 
dispute for superiority even with the Russian empress. 
Posterity will perhaps confer more admiration on the 
latter princess, but must reserve its moral approbation 
and esteem for the former sovereign. 


—<>— 


PART THE SECOND. 


From 1781 tro 1784. 


I am now arrived, in the course of these memoirs, at 
the beginning of the year 1781. Before, however, we 
enter on the political events of that disastrous period, it 
seems indispensable that we should survey the character 
of the sovereign, of the cabinet ministers, of the leaders 
of opposition, and the principal persons in both houses 
of the new parliament. Great Britain did not then pre- 
sent the same august, majestic, and interesting spectacle 
to mankind, which we have since exhibited, even during 
the most disastrous moments of the late revolutionary 
war. The empire, under Lord North’s administration, 
was shaken and convulsed in almost every quarter. 
Domestic faction pervaded all the departments of govern. 
ment, infected the navy, and manifested itself in every 
debate of either house of parliament. The English were 
discontented ; the Scots were sullen; and the Irish had 
become clamorous for political as well as for commercial 
emancipation. A ministry, the members of which body 
did not always act in union, and still prosecuting a hope- 
less contest with America, whatever ability the indivi- 
duals composing it might separately possess, yet inspired 
no public confidence in the success of their future mea- | 
sures. National credit began to droop under the expenses 
of a war carried on across the Atlantic, at an immense 
distance, while the commerce of the country suffered at 
least in an equal degree from the depredations of the 
enemy. Nor had Lord North provided, as Mr. Pitt after- 
wards did in 1786, any sinking fund for the gradual 
extinction of the taxes which he annually imposed. 

The great continental powers looked on, either as un- 
concerned spectators, or as secret enemies. Joseph the 
Second, Emperor of Germany, who had recently suc- 
ceeded tothe Bohemian and Hungarian thrones, imitating 
in this instance his mother’s line of policy, and occupied 
with domestic reforms of various kinds, took indeed no 
open part. But, connected as he was with France, by 
his sister’s marriage to Louis the Sixteenth, his inclina- 
tions might be supposed to lean towards the house of | 
Bourbon. The great Frederick, sinking in years, as | 
well as under the pressure of diseases and infirmities ; 
satiated with military fame; attentive principally to the | 
improvement of his dominions, and the augmentation of 
his revenue, always attached from disposition to the | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





manners, language, and crown of France, beheld with | 
satisfaction the augmenting difficulties of the English 
government. He had never forgiven Lord Bute for re- 
taining, when first minister, the subsidy claimed by 
Prussia, in 1762, and he nourished a dislike to the 
country, which, as he perhaps justly conceived, had 
broken its faith with him on so important a point. 
Catherine the Second, ever anxious to throw a veil of | 
glory over the tragical circumstances which placed her | 
on the Russian throne, by aggrandising the Russian em- | 
pire, and availing herself with ability of the distress of | 
England, contending against so many adversaries, set | 
up pretensions to a maritime exemption from the right | 
of search, claimed and exercised by Great Britain in 

time of war. Placing herself at the head of the Baltic 

powers, in union with the courts of Copenhagen and 

Stockhulm, which made common cause with her, she 
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attempted to emancipate their navies from any further 
submission to the British flag. Lord North, unable to 
resent or to oppose the policy of Catherine by open 
force, temporised, and waited for more propitious times. 
Portugal alone, amidst the general hostility or defection 
of Europe, ventured to manifest her amicable disposi- 
tion, and had the generosity to refuse to join the Baltic 
confederacy, or to accede to the armed neutrality of the 
northern states. 





THE KING. 

The king, at this period of his reign, was far advanc- 
ed in his forty-third year. Though he came into the 
world at the term of seven months, a fact which is in- 
disputable, as the late Duchess of Brunswick his sister’s 
birth took place on the 11th of August, 1737, and that 
of his majesty on the 4th of June, 1738; yet nature 


had conferred on him a sound and vigorous frame of 
body. He was born in Norfolk house, St. James’s 


square, where Frederick, Prince of Wales, then re- 
sided, who had been peremptorily ordered, only a short 
time before, to quit St. James’s palace by George the 
Second. I saw, not much more than a year ago, the 
identical bed in which the Princess of Wales was deli- 


vered, now removed to the Duke of Norfolk’s seat of 


Worksop, in the county of Nottingham, and it forcibly 
proves the rapid progress of domestic elegance and taste 
within the last eighty years. Except that the furntture 
is of green silk, the bed has nothing splendid about it, 
and would hardly be esteemed fit for the accommodation 
of a person of ordinary condition in the present times. 
A course of systematic abstinence and exercise had 
secured to George the Third the enjoyment of almost 
uninterrupted health down to the time of which I speak. 


| So little had he been incommoded by sickness, or by in- 


disposition of any kind, from the period of his acces- 
sion till his memorable seizure in 1788, that scarcely 
was he ever compelled to absent himself on that ac- 
count from a levee, a council, or a drawing-room, during 
eight and twenty years. One only exception to this re- 
mark occurred in the autumn of 1765, when he was 
attacked by a disorder that confined him for several 
weeks ; relative to the nature and seat of which malady, 
though many conjectures and assertions have been 
hazarded in conversation, and even in print, no satisfac- 
tory information has ever been given to the world. 

In the king’s countenance, a physiognomist would 
have distinguished two principal characteristics: firm- 
ness, or as his enemies denominated it, obstinacy —teme 
pered with benignity. ‘The former expression was, 
however, indisputably more marked and prominent than 
the latter sentiment. He seemed to have a te nd@ney to 
become corpulent, if he had not repressed it by systematic 
and unremitting temperance. On this subject I shall 
relate a fact, which was communicated to me by a friend, 
Sir John Macpherson, who received it from the great 
Earl of Mansfield, to whom the king himself mentioned 
it—forcibly demonstrating that strength of mind, renun- 
ciation of all excess, and dominion over his appetites, 
which have characterised George the Third at every 
period of his life. Conversing with William, Duke of 
Cumberland, his uncle, not long before that prince’s 
death, in 1764, his majesty observed, that it was with 
concern he remarked the duke’s augmenting corpulency, 
“T lament it not less, sir,” replied he, “ but it is consti- 
tutional ; and IT am much mistaken if your majesty will 
not become as large as myself, before you attain to my 
age.” “It arises from your not using sufficient exer- 
cise,” answered the king. “I use, nevertheless,” said 
the duke, “constant and severe exercise of every kind. 
But there is another effort requisite, in order to repress 
this tendency, which is much more difficult to practise, 
and without which no exercise, however violent, will 
suffice: I mean great renunciation and temperance. 
Nothing else will prevent your majesty from growing to 
The king made little reply: but the duke’s 
words sunk deep, and produced a Jasting impression on 
his mind. From that day, he formed the resolution, as 
he assured Lord Mansfield, of checking his constitutional 
inclination to corpulency, by unremitting restraint upon 
his appetite—a determination which he carried into com- 
plete effect, in defiance of every temptation. 

Perhaps no sovereign, of whom history, ancient or 
modern, makes mention in any age of the earth, has 
exceeded him in the practice of this virtue. It is a fact, 
that during many years of his life, after coming up from 
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Kew, or from Windsor, often on horseback, and some- 
times in heavy rain, to the queen’s house, he has gone 
in a sedan chair to St. James’s, dressed himself, held a 
levee, passed through all the forms of that long and 
tedious ceremony—for such it was in the way that he 
performed it—without leaving any individual in the 
circle unnoticed, and has afterwards assisted at a privy 
council, or given audience to his cabinet ministers and 
others, til] five, and even sometimes tillsix o’clock. After 
so much fatigue of body and of mind, the only refresh- 
ment or sustenance that he usually took, consisted in a 
few slices of bread and butter and a dish of tea, which 
he sometimes swallowed as he walked up and down, 
previous to getting into his carriage in order to return 
into the country. His understanding, solid and sedate, 
qualified him admirably for business, though it was 
neither of a brilliant, lively, nor imposing description. 
But his manner did injustice to the endowments of his 
intellect—and, unfortunately, it was in public that these 
minute personal defects or imperfections became most 
conspicuous. Dr. Johnson, indeed, thought otherwise 
on the subject: for, after the conversation with which 
his majesty was pleased to honour that great literary 
character, in the library at the queen’s house, in Feb- 
ruary, 1767, he passed the highest encomiums on the 
elegant manners of the sovereign. Boswell, in John- 
son’s Life, speaking of this circumstance, adds: “ He 
said to Mr. Barnard, the librarian, ‘Sir, they may talk 
of the king as they will, but he is the finest gentleman 
And he afterwasds observed to Mr. 


I have ever seen.” 
Langton, ‘Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gen- 
tleman as we may suppose Louis the Fourteenth, or 
Charles the Second.’ ” 

Indepe ndent of the effect necessarily produced on 
Johnson’s mind, by so unexpected and flattering a mark 
of royal condescension, which may well be imagined to 


have operated most favourably on the opinions of the 


moralist, he was perhaps, of all men, the least capable of 


estimating personal elegance of deportment. His vast 
intellectual powers lay in another line of discrimination. 
Had Johnson been now living, he might indeed witness 
the finest model of grace, dignity, ease, and affability, 
which the world has ever beheld, united in the same 
person. In him are really blended the majesty of Louis 
the Fourteenth, with the amenity of Charles the Second. 
But George the Third was altogether destitute of these 
ornamental and adventitious endowments. The oscil- 
lations of his body, the precipitation of his questions, 
none of which, it was said, would wait for an answer, 
and the hurry of his articulation, afforded, on the con- 
trary, to little minds, or to malicious observers, who only 
saw him at a drawing-room, occasion for calling in ques- 
tion the soundness of his judgment, or the strength of 
his faculties. None of his ministers, however, and Mr. 
Fox, if possible, less than any other, entertained such an 
opinion. His whole reign forms, indeed, the best answer 
to the imputation. That he committed many errors, 
nourished many prejudices, formed many ecrioneous esti- 
mates, and frequently adhered too pertinaciously to his 
determinations, where he conceived, perhaps falsely, that 
they were founded in reason, or in justice—all these 
allegations may be admitted. Nor can the injurious 
effects to himself, and to his people, necessarily flowing 
in various instances from such defects of character and 
of administration, be altogether denied. But these in- 
firmities, from which no man is exempt, cannot impugn 
his right to the affectionate veneration of posterity, for 
the inflexibie uprightness of his public conduct. And 
as little can they deprive him of the suffrages of the 
wise and good of every age, who will bear testimony to 
the expansion of his mind, and the invariable rectitude 
of his intentions. 

It would, indeed, be difficult for history to produce an 
instance of any prince who has united and displayed on 
the throne, during near half a century, so many personal 
and private virtues. In the flower of youth, unmarried, 
endowed with a vigorous constitution, and surrounded 
with temptations to pleasure or indulgence of every kind, 
when he succeeded to the crown, he never yielded to 
these seductions. Not less affectionately attached to the 
queen, than Charles the First was to his consort, Hen- 
rietta’ Maria, he remained, nevertheless, altogether 
exempt from the uxoriousness which characterised his 
unfortunate predecessor, and which operated so fatally 
in the course of his reign. 

Wilkes, in the papers of the “North Briton,’ 


’ 


and 
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“ Junius,” always affected, by drawing comparisons be- 
tween the two kings, to demonstrate the moral resem- 
blance that existed between them; but the pretended 
similarity was only external, in matters of mere deport- 
ment, not of solid character. It must be apparent to 
every impartial person, who studies their respective 
reigns and line of political action, how superior was 
George the Third to Charles, on the three great points 
that constitute the essential difference between men. 
The first of these qualities was firmness of mind. To 
his weakneas, not even to give it a severer epithet, in 
abandoning Lord Strafford to the rage of his enemies, 
we may trace all thé misfortunes that accompanied 
Charles from that time, down to the close of life: mis- 
fortunes aggravated by the reproaches of his own con- 
science, for delivering up his minister a victim to popular 
violence. His present majesty neither deserted Lord 
Bute, when most unpopular, in 1763, nor the Duke of 
Grafton, amidst the tumults of March, 1769, nor Lord 
North in the more awful riots of June, 1780. As little 
did he turn his back on Lord George Germain, after the 
defeats of Saratoga, or of York Town, amidst the dis- 
asters of the American war. Far from recurring for 
support to his mimsters, he constantly extended it to 
them—and never shrunk from personal risk, responsi- 
bility, orodium. His conduct on the memorable seventh 
of June, 1780, both at the council table, and during the 
course of that calamitous night which followed, will best 
exemplify the assertion. Charles, though personally 
brave in the field, and perfectly composed on the scaffold, 
was deficient in political couraga, steadiness of temper, 
and tenacity of determination. These qualities formed 
the distinguishing characteristics of George the Third, 
who seems, when assailed by misfortunes, to have taken 
as his motto, the setiment of the Roman poet : 








«“ Tu ne cede malis: sed contra, audentior ito.” 


Nor does the balance incline less in his favour, when 
compared with his predecessor of the Stuart line, on the 
article of judgment. If any act of his present majesty’s 
reign or government may seem to bear an analogy to 
the intemperate, vindictive, and pernicious attempt of 
Charles to seize on the five members of the house of 
commons, it was the order issued by a general warrant, 
to take Wilkes into custody. Nor shall [ undertake the 
defence of that proceeding, which I have always con- 
sidered as the least justifiable measure, in every sense, 
embraced since the king’s accession to thethrone. But, 
when he authorised it, in April, 1763, he had not com- 
pleted histwenty-fifth year. Charles the First was above 
forty, at the time of his committing the rash act in ques- 
tion. That George the Third, if he had ever been 
reduced to take up arms against his subjects, might, from 
the partialities of parental affection, have committed an 
error similar to that of Charles, when he entrusted the 
command of his forces to Prince Rupert, I will even ad- 
mit to be probable, reasoning from the external evidence 
afforded by the campaigns of 1793, 1794, and 1799. 
But no man who has followed the whole chain of events 
from 1760 down to 1810, can hesitate in pronouncing 
that, under circumstances the most appalling to the hu- 
man mind, demanding equal fortitude and intellectual 
resources, he has displayed a degree of ability that we 
would vainly seek in the Stuart king’s unfortunate ad- 
ministration, terminated by the scaffold. 

It is however in moral principle and good faith, that 
the superiority of the one sovereign over the other be- 
comes most irresistible, and forces the completest convic- 
tion. ‘Charles the First,” says Junius, “ lived and died 
a hypocrite.” However severe we may esteem this sen- 
tence, we cannot contest that his insincerity formed a 
prominent feature of his character, and eminently con- 
duced to his destruction. It was proved by a variety of 
facts, and it unquestionably deterred Cromwell, as well 
as others of the republican leaders, from exhibiting or 
anticipating the conduct of Monk. Unable to trust his 
most solemn assurances, they found no security for them- 
selves, except in bringing him to the block. But George 
the Third exhibited a model of unshaken fidelity to his 
engagements—even those most repugnant to his own 
feelings, and most contrary to his own judgment. I 
could adduce many proofs of the fact. How magnani- 
mous was his reception and treatment of Adams, in 
1783,—a man personally obnoxious—when presented to 
him at his levee, as envoy from the American states! 
In terms the most cynciliating, yet nobly frank, he 








avowed to that minister, with what reluctance he had 
consented to the separation of the transatlantic British 
colonies from his dominions. “ But,” added he, “ their 
independence being now consummated, I shall be the last 
man in my kingdom to encourage its violation.” 

He acted in a similar manner when the preliminarics 
of peace were signed, in 1801, with France. No mea- 
sure of staie inthe power of ministers to adopt, could 
have been, under the existing circumstances, less conso- 
nant to his ideas of safety, policy, and wisdom: a fact 
of which the cabinet was so perfectly aware, that Lord 
Hawkesbury affixed his signature to the articles, not only 
without the king’s consent and approbation, but without 
his knowledge, It took place, as is well known, on the 
first of October, just as he was about to return from 
Weymouth to Windsor. The cabinet instantly sent off 
a messenger with the intelligence, who met the king at 
Andover, and the packet was brought to him as he 
stood in the drawing-room of the inn, engaged in con- 
versation with the late Earl of Cardigan and two other 
noblemen. His majesty, wholly unsuspicious of the 
fact, and not expecting to receive any news of import. 
ance, ordered them not to leave the apartment, as they 
were preparing to do, in order that he might have time 
to peruse the despatch. But, on inspecting its contents, 
he betrayed so much surprise, both in his looks and ges- 
ture, that they were again about to quit his presence. 
The king then addressed them, and holding the letter 
open in his hand, «I have received surprising news,” 
said he, “but it is no secret. Preliminaries of peace 
are signed with France. I knew nothing of it what- 
ever; but since it is made, I sincerely wish it may prove 
a lasting peace.” 

Louis the Twelfth, King of France, surnamed in 
history “ The father of his people,” is said to have ob. 
served, that “if good faith were banished from among 
men, it should be found in the bosoms of princes.” This 
sublime maxim or sentiment seems to have been inherent 
in the intellectual formation of George the Third. His 
coronation oath was ever present to his mind, and he 
dreaded the slightest infraction of that solemn compact 
made with his people, to which the Deity had been in- 
voked as a party, far more than the loss of his crown or 
life. When Mr. Pitt, sustained by four of the cabinet 
ministers, made the experiment of forcing him to violate 
it, on the 29th of January, 1801, relative to the question 
of “catholic emancipation in Ireland,” they instantly 
found themselves out of office. They unquestionably 
did not intend to resign; but having compelled the king 
no less than four times in the course of a few years to 
give way where the majority of his cabinet ‘differed from 
him, they erroneously assumed that he would act in the 
same manner, where his conscience was concerned. 
Sustained, however, by his principles, he did not hesitate 
a moment in accepting their resignation, though he ac- 
companied the acceptance with the most flattering testi- 
monies, under his hand, of esteem and personal attach- 
ment. Uninstructed by such a warning, Lord Grenville, 
who had been one of the five cabinet members alluded 
to above, aided by Lord Grey, repeated the attempt six 
years later, after Fox’s decease, with similar success. 
Charles the First did not manifest the same religious 
respect for the sanctity of his oaths and engagements. 
If his enemies in parliament and in the field could have 
reposed the unlimited confidence in him which George 
the Third challenged from his opponents, that unhappy 
prince might have died in his bed at Whitehall. 

I will subjoin only one anecdote more, on a point so 
interesting, which vitally characterises the present king. 
Towards the end of the month of January, 1805, at a 
time when he was much occupied in preparations for the 
installation of the knights of the Garter, destined to take 
place on the approaching twenty-third of April, and 
while conversing on the subject with some persons of 
high rank at Windsor, one of them, a nobleman deserv- 
edly distinguished by his favour, said, “ Sir, are not the 
new knights now meant to be installed obliged to take 
the sacrament before the ceremony?” Nothing could 
assuredly have been further from his idea or intention, 
than to have asked the question in a manner capable of 
implying any levity or irreverence. Nevertheless, his 
majesty instantly changed countenance, and assuming a 
severe look, after a momént or two of pause, “ No,” 
replied he, “ that religious institution is not to be mixed 
with our profane ceremonies. Even at the time of my 








coronation I was very unwilling to take the sacrament. 
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But when they told me that it was indispensable, and 
that I must receive it, before I approached the communion 
table I took off the bauble from my head. The sacra- 
ment, my lord, is not to be profaned by our Gothic in- 
stitutions.” The severity of the king’s manner, while 
he pronounced these words, impressed all present, and 
suspended for a short time the conversation. Never 
was any prince more religiously tenacious of his en- 
gagements or promises. Even the temporary privation 
of his intellect did not affect his regard to the assurances 
that he had given previous to such alienation of mind ; 
nor, which is still more wonderful, obliterate them from 
his recollection. I know that, on his recovery from the 
severest visitations under which he has laboured, he has 
said to his minister, in the first moments of his conva- 
lescence ; “ Previous to my attack of illness, [ made 
such and such promises; they must be effectuated.” 
How deep a sense of honour, .nd how strong a moral 
principle, must have animated such a prince! 

The education of George the Third had not been 
conducted or superintended in many respects with as 
much care as his birth and the great prospects to which 
he was heir should seem to have claimed from his pre- 
decessor. He was only between twelve and thirteen 
years of age when he lost his father, and the late -king 
did not extend any very enlightened or affectionate at- 
tention to that important national object. Even his 
mother, the Princess Dowager of Wales, appears to 
have been deeply sensible to the inefficacy of the various 
preceptors successively employed about her son. Other 
charges of a still more serious nature were preferred 
against some of the individuals entrusted with the forma- 
tion of his principles, or who had constant access to 
him, as if they endeavoured to imbue him with arbitrary 
notions, and put into his hands authors known to have 
inculcated tyrannical maxims of government. These 
accusations, destitute of proof, and denied in the most 
peremptory manner at the time when they were made, 
in 1752 or 1753, by the princess dowager, rest on no 
solid foundations. If we wish to contemplate a portrait 
of the young Prince of Wales at seventeen years of age, 
drawn by his own mother in August, 1755, and com- 
municated confidentially to a friend, we have it in Dod- 
ingten’s * Diary.” She said, that “he was shy and 
backward ; not a wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured 
and cheerful, with a serious cast upon the whole; that 
those about him knew him no more than if they had 
never seen him. That he was not quick, but with those 
he was acquainted, applicable and intelligent. His edu- 
cation had given her much pain. His book-learning 
she was no judge of, though she supposed it small or 
useless ; but she hoped he might have been instructed in 
the general understanding of things.” It is impossible 
to doubt the accuracy and fidelity of this picture, many 
features of which continued indelible throughout his 
whole reign. 

In modern history he was tolerably well instructed, 
particularly in the annals of England and of France, as 
well as of Germany ; but in classical knowledge, and 
all the compositions of antiquity, either of Greece or of 
Rome, historical as well as poetic, he was little con- 
versant. So slight or imperfect was his acquaintance 
with Latin, that at forty it may be doubted if he could 
have construed a page of Cicero or of Ovid. He never 
delighted indeed in those branches of study, nor ever 
passed much of his time in sedentary occupations, cal- 
culated to improve his mind, after his accession to the 
crown. A newspaper, which he commonly took up 
after dinner, and over which, however interesting its 
contents might be, he usually fell asleep in less than half 
an hour, constituted the ordinary extent of his applica- 
tion. Nor ought we to wonder at this circumstance, if 
we consider how numerous were his avocations, and how 
little leisure the necessary perusal of public papers, 
despatches, and letters, could have left him for literary 
research. If, however, he did not possess a very culti- 
vated understanding, he might, nevertheless, be justly 
considered as not deficient in accomplishments befitting 
his hizh station. He conversed with almost equal fluency, 
as all those who frequented the levee or the drawing- 
room could attest, in the English, French, and German 
languages ; nor was he ignorant of Italian. He wrote 
with brevity, perspicuity, and facility. I have had op- 
portunities to see or hear various of his confidential 
notes, addressed, during the period of the American 
war, to a nobleman high in office, some of which were 














written under very delicate circumstances. In all of 


them good sense, firmness, principle, consistency, and 
self-possession, were strongly marked through every line. 
In mechanics of all kinds, he delighted and indulged 
himself; a relaxation which seems somewhat unjustly 
to have excited much animadversion, and still more ridi- 
cule. But it cannot be denied, that during this period 
of his reign, and down to a later stage of it, the English 
people,—for I will not say the Scotish,—viewed all the 
failings of their sovereign with a microscopic eye, while 
they did injustice to his numerous excellences. They 
have, however, made him full amends since 1783, for 
their preceding severity. 

For painting and architecture he showed a taste, the 
more admired, as his two immediate predecessors on the 
throne, altogether destitute of such a quality, extended 
neither favour nor protection to polite letters. Since 
Charles the First, no prince had expended such sums in 
the purchase of productions of art, or so liberally patron- 
ised artists of every kind. Music always constituted 
one of his favourite recreations, and towards this time of 
his life he began to take a pleasure in hunting, for which 
diversion he had not manifested in his youth so much 
partiality. But another occupation or passion which, 
from its beneficial tendency and results, as well as from 
the tranquil enjoyments annexed to it, might seem pecu- 
liarly analogous to his character and disposition, em- 
ployed much of his thoughts, and no inconsiderable 
portion of his leisure. I mean, farming and agricultural 
pursuits. He may be said to have shown the way, and 
to have set the example, which has been since imitated 
by the late Duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, Lord Somer- 
ville, Sir John Sinclair, and so many other distinguished 
persons. Even this inclination, however beneficial and 
laudable in all its results, yet exposed him to satirical 
reflections, which malignity or party spirit embodied in 
the form of caricatures. 

Satisfied with the legitimate power entrusted to him 
by the British constitution, and deeply impressed with 
the sanctity as well as inviolability of the oath admin- 
istered to him at his coronation, George the Third did 
not desire to pass the limits of his rightful prerogative. 


« The king,” said Lord North frequently, “ would live | 


on bread and water to preserve the constitution of this 
country. He would sacrifice his life to maintain it in- 
violate.” I know that such was his opinion of his 
sovereign, and Lord North could not err in forming a 
judgment on the point. But equally tenacious of his 
just pretensions, and firm in resisting popular violence 
or innovation, he never receded from any point, or aban- 
doned any measure, under the impulse of personal ap- 
prehension. His courage was calm, temperate, and 
steady. It was constitutional and hereditary, but it was 
always sustained by conviction, sense of public duty, and 
religion. These sentiments inspired, accompanied, and 
upheld him in the most distressing moments of his reign. 
Though he had not, like George the First, commanded 
armies and made campaigns in Hungary, or on the 
Rhine ; nor had he proved his valour in the field, like 
George the Second, who fought at Oudenarde in his 
youth, and at Dettingen in his age, yet he possessed no 
less bravery than his ancestors; while he joined to per- 
sonal steadiness a quality still more rare, political reso- 
lution. After the attempt made to assassinate him, in 
1787, by Margaret Nicholson, an attempt which only 
failed from the knife being worn so thin about the middle 
of the blade that it bent with the resistance of the king’s 
waistcoat, instead of entering his body, as it would 
otherwise have done, he immediately held his levee with 
the most perfect composure. 
sent on that day at St. James’s, could have supposed 
that he had just escaped from so imminent a danger. 

In November, 1795, when the pebble was thrown or 
discharged into the coach in which he was proceeding to 
Westminster to open the session of parliament, while 


surrounded by a most ferocious mob, who manifested a | 


truly Jacobinical spirit, he exhibited a calmness and self- 
possession prepared for every event. Few of his subjects 
would have shown the presence of mind, and attention 
to every thing except himself, which pervaded his 
whole conduct on the evening of the 15th of May, 1800, 
at the time that Hadfield discharged a pistol over his 
head, in the theatre, loaded with two slugs. His whole 
anxiety was directed towards the queen, who, not having 
entered the box, might, he apprehended, on hearing of 
the event, be overcome by her surprise or emotions. The 


No person who was pre- | 
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dramatic piece which was about to be represented com- 
menced in a short space of time, precisely as if no acci- 
dent had interrupted its performance: and so little were 
his nerves shaken, or his internal tranquillity disturbed 
by it, that he took his accustomed doze of three or four 
minutes between the conclusion of the play and the 
commencement of the farce, precisely as he would have 
done on any other night. This circumstance, which so 
strongly indicated his serenity, did not escape the notice 
of his attendants. 

He received, during the course of his reign, innumera- 
ble anonymous letters, threatening his life, all which he 
treated with uniform indifference. A nobleman, who is 
now no more, and who, during many years, was fre. 
quently about his person, as well as much in his confi- 
dence, assured me that he had seen several of them, 
which his majesty showed him, particularly when at 
Wevmouth. While residing there during successive 
seasons, he was warned, in the ambiguous manner al- 
ready mentioned, not to ride out on particular days on 
certain roads, if he valued his safety : but the king never 
failed to mount his horse, and to take the very road 
indicafed in the letter. Speaking on the subject to that 
nobleman, he said, “I very well know that any man 
who chooses to sacrifice his own life, may, whenever he 
pleases, take away mine, riding out, as I do continually, 
with a single equerry and a footman. I only hope, that 
whoever may attempt it, will not do it in a barbarous or 
brutal manner.”” When we reflect on his conduct under 
these circumstances, as well as during the tumults of 
viarch, 1769, and the riots of June, 1780:—and if we 





Louis the Sixteenth, in July, 1789, when the French 
monaichy was virtually overturned, in October of the 
same year, at the time of his being carried prisoner from 
Versa.lles to Paris, or on the 10th of August, 1792, 
when he abandoned the Tuileries, to seek refuge in the 
national assembly ;—we shall perceive the leading cause 





France. T'o George the Third, considered in his kingly 
capacity, might well be applied the assertion, 

«____ "Tis the last keystone 

That makes the arch.”—— 


He seemed as if raised up by Providence, in its bounty 
to mankind, like an impregnable mound, to arrest the 
fury of revolution and Jacobinism. How can we wonder 


that such a prince should prefer Pitt, notwithstanding 
7 


his natural disposition, for first minister, rather than Fox, 


Laurens, of Lafayette, of Condorcet, and all the #hints 
or martyrs of French and American insurrection ! 

That George the Third did not display those great 
energies of mind, those arts of condescending popularity, 
and that assemblage of extraordinary endowments, which 
| met in Elizabeth, and which rendered her at once the 
| terror of Europe, and the idol of her own subiects, must 
| be admitted. That he could not, like Charles the Second, 
| balance the errors or the vices of his government, by the 
seduction of his manners, and induce his people, like that 
prince, to love his person, though they condemned his 
conduct, we shall as readily confess. ‘That he had not 
the advantage of being brought up amidst privations and 
mortifications of every kind, like William the Third, nor 
| was, like William, compelled, at his first entrance on 
public life, to extricate his country by arms from a pow- 
erful foreign invader :—that he did not nourish the pro- 
| found ambition, or develope the deep policy and active 
military spirit of that illustrious sovereign, cannot be 
| disputed. But, if he was less distinguished by talents 
| than William, he exhibited greater virtues. He resem- 
| bled, indeed, in the leading features of his character, 

more the Antonines than Trajan or Augustus; and 
| excited greater respect than he awakened admiration. 

Sut ages may probably elapse before we shall again behold 
on the throne, a prince more qualified, on the whole, to 
dispense happiness, and more justly an object of univer- 
| sal affection, blended with esteem. 

If we compare hii, as it is nalural to do, either in his 
public capacity, or in his private conduct, with his two 
immediate predecessors, who may, nevertheless, justly 
| be considered, on a fair revicw o. their characters, as 
|amiable and excellent sovereigns, the comparison is 
| highly flattering to George the Third. He possessed, 
| indeed, some advantages not enjoyed by either of those 





contri st it with the weak or pusillanimous deportment of 


of the picservation of England, and of the destruction of 


the inflexibility of his character, and the intractability of 
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princes. His birth, which took place in this island, and 
that complete assimilation with the people of England, 
which can only result from the joint effect of habits, 
language, and education, gave him a superiority over 
them, and placed him upon higher ground. The two 
preceding kings were foreigners, who acceded, or who 
were called to the throne, at an advanced period of life. 


George the First had attained his fifty-third, and George | 


the Second, his forty-fourth year, at their respective 


accessions, 


Hanover as their native country, though fortune had | 


transplanted them to another soil. Even their policy, 
their treaties, their wars, and all their measures, were 
warped by foreign predilections, to which they sacrificed 


the interests of Great Britain. From these prejudices 


the king, who had never visited his electoral dominions, | 


nor knew Germany except by description, was exempt 
in a great degree. Less impetuous and irascible than 
his grandfather, he possessed, likewise, a more capacious 
mind, more command of temper, and better talents for 
government. In moderation, judgment, and vigour of 
intellect, he at least equaled George the First; while in 
every other quality of the heart, or of the understanding, 
he exceeded that monarch. 
husband, a father, and a man, he was superior to either. 
The conduct of George the First in these relations, will 
not, indeed, bear a severe inspection. 


Hanoverian castle, cannot be easily reconciled to the 
feelings of justice, or even of humanity. As little did he 
consult decorum, or public opinion and morals, in bring: 


ing over with him from Hanover to this country his two | 


German mistresses, Sophia, baroness Kilmanseck, and 


Melesina, princess of Eberstein, whom he respectively | 


created, the one Countess of Darlington, and the other, 
Duchess of Kendal. 
«“ Reminiscences,” how openly they were received here 
in that character. Charles the Second could not have 
observed less secrecy with respect to Lady Castlemaine, 
or the Duchess of Portsmouth, nor have manifested less 
scruple about raising them to the dignity of the British 
peerage. Even at sixty-seven years of age, George the 
First, it appears, was about to have formed a new con- 
nection of the same nature with Miss Brett, when he 
was carried off by an apoplectic stroke. 

His son and successor displayed indeed the utmost 
affection for his queen, with whom he not only lived on 
terms of conjugal wiion, but whose loss he deplored with 
tears, and cherished the warmest respect for her memory. 


Yet he did not on that account restrain his inclinations | 


for other women. Mrs. Howard, who became afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, and Madame de Walmoden, better 
known as Countess of Yarmouth, the one previous and 
the other subsequent to Queen Caroline’s decease, were 
both avowedly distinguished by the strongest marks of 
royal favour. The latter is accused, by popular report, 
of having made, on more than one occasion, a most 
unjustifiable use, or rather abuse, of her interest with the 
king. Even peerages were said to be sold and distributed 
for her pecuniary benefit: acharge that has been revived 
from the treasury bench in our time. George the Third 


exhibited a model of self-command and of continence at | 


twenty-two, than which antiquity, Greek or Roman, can 
produce nothing more admirable in the persons of Alex- 
ander or of Scipio. It is well known that before his 
marriage he distinguished, by his partiality, Lady Sarah 


Lenox, then one of the most beautiful young women of | 


high rank in the kingdom. Edward the Fourth, or 
Henry the Eighth, in his situation, regardless of conse- 
quences, would have married her, and placed her on the 
throne. Charles the Second, more licentious, would 
have endeavoured to seduce her. But the king, who, 
though he admired her, neither desired to make her his 
wife nor his mistress, subdued his passion by the strength 
of his reason, his principles, and his sense of public duty. 
When we reflect on these circumstances, we may say 
with Horace, addressing ourselves to the British nation, 


“ Quando ullum inveniet parem ?” 


After having faithfully poArayed, though in the seem. 
ing language of panegyric, the character of George the 
Third, it is impossible, nevertheless, without violating 
truth, to deny that at this time, far from being popular, 
he was not even an object of general affection. We 
may justly question whether Charles the Second, though 


They naturally and necessarily considered | 


In his private life, as a | 


His treatment of | 
the unfortunate Sophia of Zell, his wife, whom he | 
immured during the greater part of her life in a solitary | 


We may see, in Mr. Walpole’s | 


one of the most unprincipled, profligate, and licentious 
| sovereigns who ever reigned in this country ; destitute 
_ of morals, sunk in dissolute pleasures, who tamely beheld 
| his fleet burned by the Dutch in his own harbours, a 
| pensioner of France, insensible to national glory, and 
| regardless of the subjection of the continent to Louis 
/the Fourteenth ;—yet was ever so unpopular at any 
period of his reign. In order to explain this seeming 
| paradox, and to show how a prince, who, apparently 
from his many private virtues, should have possessed the 
| attachment of his subjects, was nevertheless considered, 
| by a very large proportion of them, with contrary senti- 
ments, we must review the principal features of his 
government. That retrospect will fully account for the 
circumstance, while it elucidates the events which fol- 
lowed the commencement of the year 1781. 

To the confined plan of education, and sequestered 
mode of life which the king led, subsequent to the death 
of his father, befure his own accession to the crown, may 
be justly traced and attributed, at least in part, many of 
the errors as well as misfortunes that mark the portion 
of the British annals, from 1760 down to the close ol 
the American war. During near ten years which 
elapsed between the demise of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
early in 1751, and the decease of George the Second, a 

| period when the human mind is susceptible of such deep 
impressions, he remained in a state of almost absolute 
seclusion from his future people, and from the world. 
Constantly resident at Leicester house, or at Carlton 
house when he was in London, immured at Kew when- 
ever he went to the country; perpetually under the eye 
of his mother and of Lord Bute, who acted in the closest 
unity of design, he saw comparatively few other persons ; 
/and those only chosen individuals of both sexes. They 
naturally obtained, and long preserved, a very firm as- 
cendant over him. When he ascended the throne, though 
already arrived at manhood, his very person was hardly 
| known, and his character was still less understood, be- 
yond a narrow circle. Precautions, as is well ascer- 
| tained, were even adopted by the princess dowager, to 
preclude, as much as possible, access to him : precautions 
| which, to the extent of her ability, were redoubled after 
| he became king. It will scarcely be believed, but it is 
nevertheless true, that in order to prevent his conversing 
with any persons, or receiving any written intimations, 
| anonymous or otherwise, between the drawing-room and 
the door of Carlton house, when he was returning from 
thence to St. James’s or to Buckingham house, after his 
evening visits to his mother, she never failed to accom. 
pany him till he got into his sedan chair, “ Junius,” in 
May, 1770, after invidiously comparing Edward the Se- 
cond and Richard the Second, two of the weakest princes 
who ever reigned in this country, with George the Third, 
| adds, when summing up the leading features of his cha- 
‘acter, “ Secluded from the world, attached from his in- 
fancy to one set of persons and one set of ideas, he can 
neither open his heart to new connections, nor his mind 
to better information. A character of this sort is the 
soil fittest to produce that obstinate bigotry in politics 
and religion, which begins with a meritorious sacrifice 
| of the understanding, and finally conducts the monarch 
and the martyr to the block.” 

A prince who had been endowed by nature with great 
energies of mind, would, no doubt, have soon liberated 
| himself from such fetters. Yet we may remember that 
Louis the Fourteenth, who surely must be considered as 
a sovereign of very superior intellectual attainments, 
remained under the tutelage of his mother and his 
| minister, of Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin, till 
| even a later period of life than twenty-two. Nor did 
| he then emancipate himself. It was death, that by car- 
| rying off the cardinal, allowed the king to display those 
| qualities which have rendered so celebrated his name 
land reign, A prince, on the other hand, of a gay, so- 
‘cial, dissipated, or convivial turn, would equally have 
| burst through these impediments. But pleasure of every 
_kind, in the common acceptation of the term, as mean- 
ing dissipation, presented scarcely any attractions for 
him even previous to his marriage. Stories were in- 
deed generally circulated of his attachment to a young 
woman, a quakeress, about this time of his life, just as 
scandal, many years afterwards, whispered that he dis- 
tinguished Lady Bridget Tollemache by his particular 
attentions. The former report was probably well founded, 
and the latter assertion was unquestionably true; but 





those persons who have enjoyed most opportunities of 





studying the king’s character, will most incline to be. 
lieve that in neither instance did he pass the limits 
of innocent gallantry, or occasional familiarity. As 
little was he to be seduced by the gratifications of the 
table, of wine, or of festivity, T'o all these allurements 
he seemed disinclined from natural constitution, moral 
and physical. His brother Edward, Duke of York, 
plunged on the contrary very early into every sort of 
excess. But the example, however calculated to operate 
it might seem, produced no effect on a prince, modest, 
reserved, continent, capable of great self-command, and 
seeking almost all his amusements within a narrow 
domestic circle. 

Before he succeeded to the crown, Lord Bute constituted 
in fact almost his only constant companion and confidant, 
To him alone the heir-apparent unbosomed his thoughts; 
with him the prince rode, walked, read, and conversed, 
They were on horseback together, upon the 25th of 
October, 1760, not far from Kew, when the intelligence 
of George the Second’s sudden death reached him, con- 
firmed immediately afterwards by Mr. Pitt in person, 
who then presided at the head of his majesty’s councils, 
or formed at least the soul of the cabinet. On receiving 
the information, they returned to the palace, where the 
new king remained during the whole day, and passed 
that night, not coming up to St. James’s till the ensu- 
ing morning. Mr. Pitt having presented him a paper 
containing a few sentences, which he suggested it might 
be proper to pronounce on meeting the privy council, 
the king, after thanking him, replied, that he had already 
considered the subject, and had drawn up his intended 
address, to be delivered at the council table. The minis- 
ter, who perceived that Lord Bute had anticipated him, 
made the unavoidable inference, It was indeed sufh- 
ciently obvious, that however his administration might 
nominally continue for some time, yet his influence and 
authority were eclipsed or superseded, 

Lord Bute, though in his private character, if not 
irreproachable in all respects, yet at least decorous and 
correct, nor by any means deficient in abilities, appears 
to have been nevertheless a very unfit governor for such 
a prince. There exists even no doubt that George the 
Second opposed and disapproved his appointment to that 
important office; but the partiality and perseverance 
of the princess dowager prevailed over the old king’s 
repugnance. The circumstance of Lord Bute’s being 
a native of Scotland, exposed him necessarily to malevo- 
lent attacks of many kinds; a fact at which we who 
live in the present century ought not to wonder, when 
we reflect how few years had then elapsed since the re- 
bellion of 1745. Wilkes and Churchill, the one in 
prose, the other in poetry, always leveled their keenest 
shafts against the mother and the minister of the young 
sovereign. His very virtues became matter of reproach, 
of ridicule, or of satire. “Junius,” soine years later, 
improving upon these first attempts to degrade him in 
the estimation of his subjects, condensed all the powers 
of declamation in his memorable “ Letter to the King.” 
Yet the nation at large, candid and just, appreciated him 
fairly on his own merits. During the most gloomy pe- 
riods of his reign, while they lamented or reprobated 
the measures of his various administrations, from Lord 
Bute down to Lord North, with litle variation or excep- 
tion, they yet admitted his personal virtues to form no 
slender extenuation of his public errors or demerits. 
His exemplary discharge of every private duty, balanced 
in their estimate the misfortunes which his pertinacity, 
inflexibility, or injudicious selection of his confidential 
servants, had entailed upon the country and upon the 
empire. 


PRINCE FREDERICK. 


It is well known that George the Second, and his son 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, during several years pre- 
vious to the decease of the latter, lived on terms of com- 
plete alienation, or rather of hostility. Scarcely, indeed, 
were any measures observed, or was any veil drawn, be- 
fore their mutual recriminations. The prince expired 
suddenly, in the beginning of 1751, at Leicester house, 
in the arms of Desnoyers, the celebrated dancing- master, 
who being near his bedside, engaged in playing on the 
violin for his royal highngss’s amusement, supported him 


in his last moments. His end was ultimately caused by - 


an internal abscess, that had long been forming, in con- 
sequence of a blow which he received in the side from 
a cricket-ball, while he was engaged in playing at that 
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